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For the Companion. 
WHITMARSH’S REVENGE. 


Roger Blake and Belcher Whitmarsh were 
both called quite good boys, but for different 
reasons. As their friends used sometimes to put 
it, Belcher was liked because of his temper, and 
Roger was liked in spite of his temper. 

Roger was quick to fly into a passion, and as 
quick to get over it, while Belcher was almost 
always good natured, but when once really of- 
fended, remembered the offence like an Indian. 

The broad play-green in front of the country 
school-house, where the boys spent their term 
times together, was surrounded by trees and 
rocky pasture-lots. A pretty brook ran through 
it. On the sides of the brook and in the rain- 
gulleys there were plenty of pebbles and small 
stones. 

One noon, when the boys had begun a trial of 
skill in firing stones at a mark, an unlucky turn 
was given to this small “artillery practice,” by 
the thoughtless challenge of one of the young- 
sters to a playmate: 

“I stump you to hit me.” 

The stones soon began to fly promiscuously, 
and the play grew more lively than safe. The 
boys became excited and ran in all directions, 
exclaiming, “Hit me, hit me!” The missiles 
were dodged with exultant laughter, and the 
shots returned with interest. 

Asmust be supposed, some of the players were 
really hit, and sore heads, and backs, and limbs 
made the sham skirmish before long a good deal 
like a real battle. 

Belcher Whitmarsh was about the only really 
cool fellow’ on the ground. 

“Come, fellows,” he remonstrated, “this is 
getting dangerous. What’s the good of throw- 
ing stones when you’re mad? It’s poor play, 
any way.” 

“Ho, you’re afraid,” shouted Roger Blake, 
and in this he was joined by several others. 

Roger had received one rather hard thump, 
and feeling quite fiery about it, determined to 
be “even with somebody.” He kept on hurling 
tight and left, reckless of consequences. 

Belcher paid no attention to the derision with 
which his words were treated. He was prepar- 
ing, with one or two companions, to leave the 
playground, when he saw Roger near him with 
& heavy stone in his hand, drawing back for a 
furious throw. 

Partly in sport and partly out of regard for 
the lad aimed at, he stepped behind the excited 
boy and caught his arm. 

Roger whirled about instantly in a great heat. 
As Belcher stepped quickly backwards, laugh- 
ing, he let fly the stone at him witH all his force, 
erying,— 

“Take it yourself, then!” 

The stone struck Belcher full in the face, 
breasing two of his front teeth and knocking 
him down. 

Seeing what he had done, Blake sobered in an 
instant, and ran to the aid of his fallen school- 
fellow. 

“T didn’t mean to, Belcher,” said Roger, bend- 
ing over him remorsefully, and evidently afraid 
he had killed him. 

The boys began to express their indignation 
Quite loudly, but Blake made no attempt to de- 
fend himself, only hanging over the injured lad, 
and declaring how sorry he was. 

“Come,” pleaded he, “try to get up, and let 
me help you down to the school-house—I’ll pay 
the doctor any thing in the world to make you 
Well again.” 

But Whitmarsh, as soon as he recovered a lit- 
tle, showed that he resented his sympathy as 
bitterly as he did his blow. 

Pushing away his hand spitefully, he stag- 
Bered to his feet with the help of another boy, 
and holding his handkerchief to his bloody face, 
Moved off the green, sobbing with pain and re- 
Vengeful rage. 

By the time school commenced he had been 
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when he started for home, giving Roger a look 
which was very seldom seen on his face, but 
which meant, plainly enough,— 

‘Pll have the worth of this out of your skin 
some day; see if I don’t!” 

That afternoon the boys received a sound lec- 
ture from the teacher on the evil of throwing 
stones, and a penalty was imposed upon the 
leaders in the reckless sport, Roger among them, 
who, however, in consideration of his penitence, 
was only charged with a message to his parents, 
making full confession and submitting his case 
entirely to their judgment. 

Days passed, and every thing went on much 
as before at the school, save that Belcher Whit- 
marsh was missed, being at home healing his 
wound. 

Every day that his absence was noticed was 
to Roger’s quick feelings like a new condemna- 
tion. 

No one was more pleased, then, than Roger 
Blake, to see Belcher, after a little more than a 
week had passed, back at his place-in school. 

He soon found, however, that by-gones were 
not to be by-gones between them. 

Belcher not only refused to respond to his 
hearty congratulations, but showed by his man- 
ner and words (hissed through his broken teeth) 
that so far from forgiving Roger’s offence, he 
meant to lay it up against him. 

Several times when thrown in close company 
with him, Blake tried to disarm his dislike. 

“Come,” he would say, “now, Belch, shake 
hands and say quits.” 

But Whitmarsh would only answer with a 
surly half threat, or grin significantly, to ex- 
pose the notch in his gums where the teeth were 
gone. 

The boys saw this unreasonable dislike, and 
gradually transferred their sympathy to Roger. 

At last the school closed, and though Belcher 
was not cordial, the whole affair between the 
two lads seemed likely to be soon forgotten. 

One day during vacation, as Roger was pick- 
ing whortleberries with two other boys in a lone- 
ly pasture, he was unexpectedly joined by Bel- 
cher, who had come thither on the same errand. 

It was not noticed that they greeted each oth- 
er very differently from the usual manner of 
boys, and during the whole time they were to- 
gether Belcher behaved himself ina way that 
made neither Blake nor his companions feel any 
the less at ease for his company. Least of all 
had they any reason to suspect that he still har- 
bored his old revenge. 

A ruined house, many years deserted, stood 
in sight of the spot where the boys were pick- 
ing, and growing tired of their work, they agreed 
to go and examine the old building, and perhaps 
take a game of “hi spy” there. 





Sssisted to wash and bind up his bleeding mouth, 


“Y’VE AN OLD SCORE AGAINST You.” 


, characters, who lived a sort of half-vagabond 


door opening into a small vault, which had evi- 
dently once been used for the family cellar—for 
the ancient dwelling was rather cramped in size 
and accommodations—and, boy-like, they all 
went down into the mouldy hole. 

As the last boy was descending, the rotten 
ladder tumbled to pieces under his weight, and 
the adventurous youngsters found themselves 
caught like the fox and goat in the well. 

Philip Granger, however, being a lad of quick 
resources, soon hit upon the fox’s plan of get- 
ting out, which was that each should climb the 
shoulders of a comrade, and when all but one 
were safely above ground these should join in 
pulling out the last. 

The plan was varied a little in practice, as it 
was awkward business to decide who of them 
should be the “goat.” 

Phil got up first, climbing over Frank Staples, 
and then aided his helper out. 

Belcher, who had made a ladder of Roger 
Blake, was performing the pulling of his gen- 
erous companion towards the opening, when a 
sudden yell was heard outside, and crying out 
“there come Dirk* Avery and Ben Trench!” 
Frank and Phil darted away, running as if for 
their lives. 

Seized with their panic, Belcher instantly 
dropped Roger, and, regardless of his terrified 
calls, rushed from the hut in a twinkling. 

The jar of the hurried departure of the boys 
over the rickety floor brought down the trap- 
door with a bang, and Roger was left a prisoner 
indeed. 

Dirk Avery and Ben Trench were two bad 


life, rarely doing any honest work, and whose 
savage looks and cruel natures made them the 
terror of all the children of the neighborhood. 

Their appearance in any place was the signal 
for a general stampede of the young people who 
happened to be about. There was not one in 
our little whortleberry party who was not as 
much afraid of them as if they had actually 
worn horns and hoofs. 

On this occasion they were out on a fishing 
tramp, and the contents of a bottle of cheap rum, 
that each of them carried, had made them wick- 
eder than usual. 

Accordingly, they were in just the mood to 
take all possible advantage of the fright they 
had caused, and when the boys fled so precipi- 
tately from the ruined house, they pursued them 
with horrible threats and shouts of hoarse 
laughter. 

Frank and Phil ran towards the lot where they 
had hidden their baskets, the loud voice of 
Dirk crying, “Skin the rascals! Wring their 
necks!” 


breath. 
ries. 

Belcher struck a bee-line for home, forgetting 
his basket, and though Ben gave hima hot chase, 
he succeeded in distancing him. 

Poor Roger! Forsome minutes after he found 
himself shut fast in the vault, his mortal fear of 
being found by the two roughs left him no cour- 
age to cry out, and gave him no time to think 
whether he ought to blame Belcher or not. 

Judging his act by his own feelings then, he 
could not say but he should have done the same. 

But the immediate fright soon passed, and he 
began to feel the real misery of his situation. 

Nobody but Whitmarsh knew where he was. 
What if he should leave him there, for the old 
grudge? And then it came to him how singu- 
lar it was, that the one on whom he depended 
to help him out should be just he—the boy who 


They finally got away, with their ber- 


‘| had threatened him. 


Wearily enough passed the time to Roger 
down there in the dismal hole. 

Neither shout nor scream would help him. 
No one lived within half a mile of the house; or 
if his cries should chance to be heard, it might 
be Avery and Trench, and they would certainly 
bring him more hurt than good. 

Suddenly he heard footsteps. A hand seized 
the trap-door and lifted it. Belcher Whit- 
marsh’s face looked into the vault. 

“Hollo,” said Roger, joyfully, “I thought youd 
be back before long. Now let’s get out of this 
—1’ve had enough of it, ’m sure.” 

But Belcher only grinned, showing the vacan- 
cy in his front teeth, and replied, coolly,— 

“Want me to help you out?” ; 

“Of course. Don’t be fooling, now,” pleaded 
Roger. 

“Well,” said Belcher, “I've thought it over, 
and seeing you’re in there so nicely, I've con- 
cluded Iwon’t. Vve an old score against you. 
Perhaps you'd like to pay it now.” 

With that he dropped the trap-door, and made 
off. 

He had come after his basket of berries. Would 
he be heartless enough to go home now and 
leave his schoolmate in that damp hole, pesti- 
lent with mildew, and haunted, perhaps, ly slid- 
ing adders and loathsome creatures ? 

Meantime the parents of Roger, when the hour 
passed at which he was expected home, began 
to make inquiries for him. Frank Steples and 
Philip Granger, who both supposed he had 
climbed out of the vault and ran away with Bel- 
cher from the hut, were much surprised when 
asked where he was, and told that he had not 
returned. 

Their story of the encounter with Dirk Avery 
and Ben Trench made the parents still more 
anxious. 

Possibly their boy had come to some harm at 
the hands of those drunken ruffians. Would 
Philip mind going over to the pasture again and 
showing just where it all happened? 

Philip gladly consented, and getting leave from 
home, accompanied Mr. Blake to the lot where 
they had gathered their berries. 

Roger’s basket was found untouched, precise- 
ly where he had been seen tohide it. Mr. Blake 
looked pale, and Phil began to feel frightened. 

“Let’s go down to Mr. Whitmarsh’s,” said 
Mr. Blake, “and see Belcher.” 

It was now about sundown, but as the old 
house lay not far out of the way, it was decided 
to visit it. 

No sooner had they reached it and Jooked in, 
than Phil exclaimed, “The trap door is shut. 
I’m sure ’twas open when we left it.” 

In a moment more they had uncovered the 
vault and found poor Roger. 

Overjoyed, they helped him out, a good deal 
the worse for the hunger and fear he had under- 
gone. 

The story of Belcher’s mean revenge was soon 
noised abroad. He excused himself by saying 
he meant to leave Roger only a little while, for a 





Dirk, however, soon overdid himself, for the 





As they went over the house they found a trap 


two boys were fleet of foot, and saved their 


joke, but his father made him go to Mr. Blake’s 
and apologize for his wanton trick. 
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THE YOUTHS’ COMPANION. 








We must do Belcher the justice to say that he 
performed the duty promptly and with appar- 
ent frankness and sincerity. Thereis no doubt, 
however, that he meant harm—not such serious 
harm as might have occurred—but sufficient in- 
jury to his playfellow to satisfy his malignant 
feelings and glut his revenge. The spirit he ex- 
hibited was the same in kind, although not in 
degree, as that which makes a man a murderer. 

A true man never allows anger to get the per- 
manent control of his feelings. He knows its 
mean and dangerous tendencies, and remem- 
bers the words of Him who spake as never man 
spake: “If ye forgive not men their trespasses, 
neither will your Father forgive your trespasses.” 
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For the Companion. 
GERTY’S WEDDING EVE. 
By Mrs. M. A. Denison. 

“T am so glad you are going to be married, 
Gerty.” 

The words came in a strange, low voice, con- 
sidering their import, from the lips of a pale, 
heart-broken looking weman, who was sewing 
before a small table and a dim light. 

“Yes,””— but the speaker paused with an ex+ 
pression of love, mingled with sorrow, in the 
gaze she directed towards her mother. She was 
a slight, fragile-looking girl, her face the living 
incarnation of purity and sweetness. Just a 
thought of the faintest peach-bloom touched her 
checks, her eyes were large and blue, with the 
pleading, thoughtful expression that one sees 
sometimes in children who seem destined for an 
early immortality. 

She was very small; one would have taken 
her for a girl of sixteen, instead of a woman of 
twenty-one,—ay, a weman matured in trouble 
and heart-anguish. 

Her mother, at forty, was faded and silver- 
haired. The remains of beauty were yet visible 
in her sorrowful countenance. 

“The thought of leaving you alone is agony, 
sometimes,—with him.” 

The last words were spoken almost in a whis- 
per. The small red lips trembled, and tears 
rushed to the yearning blue eyes. 

“T think you hawe borneit long enough, Gerty,” 
was the reply. ‘Thank God that there is an es- 
cape for you in your youth. Thank God that 
John Allen is a thorough temperance man. I 
can trust you with him, my darling; O yes, I 
can trust you with him.” 

The tears were dropping, now, upon the deli- 
cate work in the girl’s hands, and presently she 
laid it aside. Then @ame a knock at the door 
that banished the tears, and then a presence 
that replaced them with smiles,—a tall, sturdy, 
good tempered, almost handsome young man, 
who seemed to think that the meagre surround- 
ings of that miserable home were the most 
beautiful things in the world, because they held 
the pearl of his heart. 

“What’s the matter, Gerty? you don’t look 
well to-night. Ah, you need the bracing air of 
Minnesota. That’ll set her up all right, Mrs. 
Wade,” turning to the mother. “When she 
comes back here to pay you a visit, or you go 
there, you won’t know her, there’ll be such 
roses in her cheeks; not these little faint-hearts, 
that try to look red and can’t.” And he touched 
the pale cheek with his finger. 

“I only wish,” he added, turning to the 
mother with a look that told how strongly his 
heart was in it, “that you could go with us. 
One of my longings has been for years for a 
fireside, with a mother sitting in the corner, 
knitting socks.” 

The woman smiled faintly; but if she had 
dared she could have sobbed, the words made 
her heart so hungry. 

Twenty long years she had been the wife of a 
man who had drunken sprees. THe was not al- 
ways reeling in, to be sure. There were weeks, 
and even months, when he would come home 
sober and kind; and then the evil one took pos- 
session, and made him a raging demon. 

In vain he resolved that drink should never 
overcome him again. He forgot his promises, 

his sacred vows, his love for his wife and little 
Gerty, and often drove those whom he should 
have protected at the peril of his life, out of the 
house, to seck shelter wherever they could. 

And still he loved his wife, and Gerty, his 
child, when he was not crazed by drink. In- 
deed, for the little girl he seemed to feel an al- 
most idolatrous affection. 

He was a noble looking man, when himself, 
and as a designer for calico printers, might 
have been a rich man, but for his prevailing sin. 

And now Gerty was going to be married to 
an enterprising young Western man, who had 
earned himself a small, flourishing farm, and 
was now stocking a new store with goods. 


tobacco, or vile liquid of any kind had ever 
touched his lips. Early industry had given him 
early success. He had known Gerty a year. 
Her sweet face had won his heart, and now he 
looked forward to a life of happiness, in that 
far Western countr’, where the pale cheeks 
would redden, and t' ¢ blue eyes sparkle, on the 
health-giving prairics. ‘ 
He longed to have her there; and to-morrow 
he was to call her his wife. Her modest wed- 
ding dress was finished. Her mother, though 
no one knew what it cost her to part with her 
child, yet felt that home was no place for her; 
and her father had given a reluctant consent. 
Every thing connected with the approaching 
ceremony was talked over that evening. They 
were to drive to the clergyman’s house,— 
only Gerty and her mother and father,—and 
then leave for their far distant home. Business 
called John away early that evening. As he 
lingered at the door he said,— 
“I shall see you to-morrow early; good-by 
till then; shake hands; let us be formal for the 
last time.” And he laughed as he shook her 
hand cordially. 
“It sounded strangely, didn’t it, mother? ‘for 
the last time,’ ”’ said Gerty, as she sat down to 
her work again. 
“OQ, it was only his fun,” said her mother, 
upon whose nerves the words had grated some- 
what harshly. “I think you had better not sit 
up, dear, there will be a good deal to do to-mor- 
row.” 
“The trouble is, leaving you; O, mother, how 
ean I go?” 
“The parting will be hard, my darling; but I 
console myself with thinking that you will have 
a good, and even beautiful home, and a hus- 
band who will make it the study of his life to 
give you ease, comfort and happiness. I part 
with you almost joyfully; and it will not be a 
great while before you may be back again, to 
make us a good long visit.” 
“Isn’t father out very late?” asked Gerty, 
after a brief silence. 
“Not much later than usual,” was the re- 
sponse. “Good-night. 
Gerty went to her room after the good-night 
kiss, and sat down to think. The bridal dress 
gleamed white on the bed, all the pretty things 
that were to adorn her sweet young beauty lay 
there in the soft sheen of the moonlight. Gerty 
buried her face in her hands. To-morrow she 
was to begin a new, strange life,—a life that 
would look all brightness, all happiness, if only 
her mother could share it with her, if only her 
father—hark! That shuffling, irregular step on 
the gravel below. It could not be possible that 
to-night, of all nights, her father had forgotten 
himself. 
She ran to the window. The moon shone di- 
rectly on that tall figure, on the face, harsh and 
brutal, as the man came with dogged but reso- 
lute steps towards the house. 
Ah, me! how all the beauty of the night faded 
out, as she sank trembling on her seat! 
What would he do, now that the demon of 
strong drink was upon him? 
It had been nearly two months since he had 
been overtaken by the enemy, and she had not 
forgotten the fearful days of watching, the 
nights of agony. 
She listened intently; the door shut, he had 
entered the house. There was a slight move- 
ment below, then silence. 
Trembling and frightened, almost overcome 
by the conflicting emotions that now tugged at 
her heart, she sat there, her hand pressed upon 
her left side, listening almest breathlessly for 
the slightest sound. The moments passed, and 
seemed to shadow forth no trouble. ‘Perhaps 
he will lie down and go to sleep;” she said to 
herself. ‘O, if he could only keep sober till to- 
morrow night,—but then, to leave him with 
mother. O, how can [ go from her and leave 
her to fight these terrible battles alone!” 
An hour had nearly passed; and Gerty, reas- 
sured, had decided to retire, when she heard 
something fall heavily. 
She sprang to her fect, and listened with a 
throbbing heart. Yes, there were low, but now 
distinct appeals of agony,—her mother’s voice. 
Gerty sprang to the door, opened it, and lis- 
tened at the head of the stairs. Again came 
the cry; and then her father’s voice, oaths and 
curses, chilling the blood of the listener. 


holding her fiercely by the throat. 
One look sufficed. 


der,” with all her might. 


hastened in the direction from which it came. 





John Allen had begun right. No poisonous 


Half 
frantic, she sprang down the stairs, opened the 
door of the small parlor, and beheld her mother 
upon the floor, and the man she called father, 


With a desperate bound 
she threw open the front door, shouting ‘“mur- 


A policeman not far off, heard the cry, and 


threshold, half on the pavement; and lifting it, 
passed into the house. There he met the drunk- 
ard, whose glaring eyeballs and foaming mouth 
told of the infernal spirit raging within. The 
poor wife had fainted an the floor. 

It must have been that the white face, and 
hanging, helpless hands of his only child sobered 
him a little; for he staggered back, and glared 
wildly at the man, as he laid the still form on 
the floor, beside the mother. 

Poor Gerty! the pale, pitiful face wore yet its 
look of agony. The heart had ceased its fright- 
ened fluttering,—forever. No human power 
could bring back the soul, startled into eternity 
on the eve of her wedding day. 

Her young, hopeful bridegroom had said good- 
by for the last time. There was to be no sweet 
face at his fireside, no loving hand to steal 
gently round his neck, or toy with his hair, no 
tender lips to whisper love. Henceforth his life 
was to be joyless, haunted always by the mem- 
ory of that terrible morning that was to have 
witnessed his great happiness. 

Why should I paint the sad scenes of the mor- 
row,—the horror, and despair, and wild, un- 
availing, tormenting regrets of the drunkard? 
The wife and mother lingered only one short 
year. 

I have here written no fiction. Harmless, 
helpless women and children are sacrificed 
every day, on the altar of this dreadful evil. 
Their murderers carry on the awful traffic in 
liquors with impunity. 

May the readers of the Companion be true to 
themselves, and by their words and example do 
what they can to save others from even moder- 
ate indulgence in that which may lead to de- 
basement and a drunkard’s grave. 
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THE BOY IN THE BUSH. 
AN INCIDENT IN AUSTRALIA, 





“The impudent scoundrel! Just look at this, 
mamma. I should like to see him at it,” ex- 
claimed Sydney Lawson, in great wrath, as he 
handed his mother a very dirty note which a 
shepherd had brought home. On coarse, crum- 
pled grocer’s paper these words were written in 
pencil: 

“Master sidney i Want your Mare the chesnit with 
the white starr, soe You Send her to 3 Mile flat first 


thing Tomorrer Ori Shall Have to cum an Fetch 
Her. Warrigal.” 


“Sam says,” Sydney went on to say, “that 
the fellow was coward enough to give it him 
justdown by the slip-panels. He wouldn’t have 
dared to talk about sticking us up, if he hadn’t 
known father was away. Send him my mare 
Venus! I seem to see myself doing it!” 

Sidney Lawson, who made this indignant 
speech, was a tall, slim lad of fourteen. He 
and his mother had been left in charge of the 
station, while his father took some cattle to 
Port Philip. 

Sydney was very proud of his charge; he 
thought himself a man now, and was very an- 
gry that Warrigal, a well-known desperado, 
should think he could be frightened “like a 
baby.” 

Warrigal was a bush ranger, who, with one or 
two companions, wandered about in that part 
of New South Wales, doing pretty much as he 
liked. They stopped the mail, and robbed dray- 
men and horsemen on the road, by the two and 
three dozen together. The police couldn’t get 
hold of them. 

The note that Sydney had received caused a 
great deal of excitement in the little station. 

Miss Smith, who helped Mrs. Lawson in the 
house, and taught Sydney’s sisters and his 
brother Harry, was in a great fright. 

“O! pray send him the horse, Master Sydney,” 
she cried, “or we shall all be murdered. You’ve 
got so many horses, one can’t make any differ- 
ence.” 

Mrs. Lawson was as little disposed as Sydney 
to let Mr. Warrigal do as he liked. She knew 
that her husband would have run the risk of be- 
ing “nabbed,” if he had been at home, rather 
than have obeyed the bushranger’s orders; and 
that he would be very pleased if they could man- 
age to defy the rascal. 

Still, it was a serious matter to provoke Messrs. 
Warrigal & Co. to pay the house a visit. She 
felt sure that Sydney would fight, and she 
meant to fire at the robbers herself if they 
came; but would she and Sydney be able to 
stand against three armed men? 


if the robbers came by night. 





He found a prone figure lying half on the 


Not a shepherd, or stockman, or horse-breaker 
about the place was to be depended on; and 
Ki Li, the Chinaman cook, though a very good 
kind of fellow, would certainly go to bed in his 
hut if the robbers came by day, and stay in bed 
John Jones, 
the ploughman, whose wife was Mrs. Lawson’s 
servant, slept in the house, and he was too hon- 


“but then, he’s such a sheep, you know, mam. 
ma,” said Sydney. 

There was time to send word to the police jn 
Jerry’s Town; but who was to go? 

Ki Li would be afraid to go out in the dark 
and John Jones would be afraid to ride any 
thing but one of the plough horses, and that only 
at an amble. It wouldn’t do for Sydney to 
leave the place, since he was the only male on jt 
who was to be depended upon, so what was to 
be done? 

Little Harry had heard his mother and brother 
talking; and, as soon as he made out their diff. 
culty, he looked up and said,— 

“Why, mamma, J can go. Syd, lend me 
your stock-whip, and let me have Guardsman.” 
Neither mother nor brother had any fear 
about Harry’s horsemanship, but they scarcely 
liked to turn the little fellow out for a long 
ride by night. 

However, he knew the way well enough, and 
if he did not fall in with any of the Warrigal 
gang, nobody would harm him. 

So Sydney put the saddle and bridle on 
Guardsman and brought him round to the gar. 
den-gate, where Harry stood flicking about Syd- 
ney’s stock-whip very impatiently, whilst his 
mamma kissed him and tied a comforter round 
his neck. 

Harry shouted “Good night,” and gave Guards. 
man his head, and was off like a wild boy. 
Sydney stabled Venus, his favorite mare, and 
—an unusual precaution—turned the key in the 
rusty padlock; and when he had given a look 
about the outbuildings, it was time for him to 
go in to supper and family prayers. 

He read the chapter, and Mrs. Lawson read 
the prayers. She was a brave woman, but, with 
her little girls about her and her little boy away, 
she couldn’t keep her voice from trembling a 
little when she said, “Lighten our darkness, we 
beseech thee, O Lord; and by Thy great mercy 
defend us from all perils and dangers of this 
night.” 

Sydney went into his mother’s bedroom, and 
looked at the blunderbuss that stood by the bed- 
head (Mrs. Lawson had selected the blunderbuss 
as her weapon, because she thought she “must 
be sure to hit with that big thing”), and he 
showed her once more how to pull the trigger. 
Then he bade her “good night,” and went 
along the verandah to his own little room at 
one end, where he locked himself in, and drew 
the charge of his rifle and loaded it again, and 
looked at the chambers of his revolver, and put 
the caps on, and laid it down on a chair, ready 
to his hand. 

When his preparations were completed, he 
said his prayers, and tumbled into bed with his 
clothes on. 

Harry wasn’t expected home until the next 
day. He had been told to sleep at the tavern in 
Jerry’s Town, when he had left his message at 
the barracks, and come home at his leisure in 
the morning. 

About four miles from Wonga-Wonga, the 
dreariest part of the road to Jerry’s Town, be 
gins a two miles stretch of dismal scrub. Harry 
put his heels into Guardsman’s sides to make 
him go even faster than he was going when 
they got into the scrub, and was pleased to hear 
a horse’s hoofs coming towards him from the 
other end. 

He thought it was a neighbor riding home 
to the next station; but it was Warrigal. As 
soon as Harry pulled up Guardsman to chata 
minute, Warrigal laid hold of the bridle and 
pulled Harry on to the saddle before him. 

“Let’s see, you’re one of the Wonga-Wonga 
(that was the name of his father’s station) 
kids, aint you?” said the robber. “And where 
are you off to this time of night? 0, 0, to fetch 
the traps, I guess; but I’ll put a stop to that 
little game.” ‘ 

Just then Harry gave a coo-ey. He couldn't 
give a very loud one, for he was lying on & sack 
on the robber’s horse; but it made Warrigal 
very savage. ’ 

He put the cold muzzle of a pistol against 
Harry’s face, and said, “You screech aga", 
youngster, and you won’t do it no more.” 

And then Warrigal took Harry and the horses 
into the scrub, and gagged Harry with a bit of 
iron he took out of his pocket, and tied him UP 

to a crooked old honeysuckle-tree, with a long 
piece of rope he carried in his saddle-bags. 
“Don’t frighten yourself, I'll tell yer ™* 
where you are, and you’!l be back by breakfast, 
said Warrigal, as he got on Guardsman . 
rode off, driving his own tired horse before him. 
Next morning, just as the day was breaking, 
Warrigal and his two mates, with crape masks 
rode up to Wonga-Wonga. ' 
They made as little noise as they could; en 
the dogs began to bark, and woke Sydney. 





est to band with the bushrangers in any way; 


When he woke, however, Warrigal had 
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pis little window open, and was covering him 
with a pistel. 

Sydney put out his hand for his revolver, and 
though Warrigal shouted, “Throw up your 
hands, boy, or I’ll shoot you through the head,” 
he jumped out of bed and fired. 

He missed Warrigal, and Warrigal missed 
him; but Warrigal’s bullet knocked Sydney’s 
revolver out of his hand, and one of Warrigal’s 
mates made a butt against the bed-room door 
and smashed it; and he and Warrigal rushed 
into the room, and threw Sydney down on the 
ped, and pinioned his arms with a sheet. 

The other bushranger was watching the 
horses. 

By this time the whole station was aroused. 
The men peeped out of their huts, half fright- 
ened, half amused; not one of them came near 
the house. John Jones and his wife piled their 
boxes against their room door, and then crept 
under the bed. 

Miss Smith went into hysterics; and Gertrude 
and her sisters couldn’t help looking as white 
as their night-dresses. 

Mrs. Lawson had fired off her blunderbuss, 
put it had only broken two panes of the parlor 
window, and riddled the verandah posts; so 
Wonga-Wonga was at the bushranger’s mercy. 

They ransacked the house, and took posses- 
sion of any little plate, and jewelry, and other 
portable property they could find. When the 
robbers had packed up what they called the 
“swag,” and put it on one of their horses, they 
pulled Ki Li out of bed, and made him light 
afire, and cook some chops and boil some tea. 

Then they marched Mrs. Lawson, and Miss 
§mith, and Sydney, and his sisters, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Jones, and Ki Li, into the keeping-room, 
and sat down to breakfast, with pistols in their 
telts, and pistols laid, like knives and forks, on 
the table. 

The bushrangers tried to be funny, and 
pressed Mrs. Lawson and the other ladies to 
make themselves at home, and take a good 
meal. One of the robbers was going to kiss 
Miss Smith; but Sydney, pinioned as he was, 
ran at him, and butted him like a ram. 

He was going to strike Sydney; but Gertrude 
ra between them, calling out, “O, you great 
coward!” and Warrigal felt ashamed, and told 
the man to sit down. 

“We call him Politeful Bill,’ Warrigal re- 
marked, in apology; “but he aint much used to 
ladies’ serciety.”’ 

When breakfast was over, Warrigal asked 
Sydney where the mare was. 

“Find her yourself,” said Sydney. 

“Well, there won’t be much trouble about 
that,” answered Warrigal. ‘“She’s in the stable, 
Iknow; and you’ve locked her in, for I tried 
thedoor. I suppose you are too game to give 
upthe key, my young fighting-cock? But since 
you're so sarcy, Master Sydney, you shall see 
metake yourmare. You might as well ha’ sent 
her instead of sending for the police, and then 
Ishouldn’t ha’ got the bay horse too;” and he 
pointed to Guardsman, hung up on the veran- 
dah. 

Ro was no time to ask what had become of 
arry. 

Warrigal hurried Sydney by the collar, to the 
stable, whilst the other men mounted their 
horses, and unhooked Guardsman, to be ready 
for their captain. 

Warrigal blew off the padlock with his pistol; 
but Venus was fractious, and wouldn’t let him 
Put on her halter. Whilst he was dodging 
tout the stable with her, Sydney heard hoofs 
inthe distance. Nearer and nearer came the 
‘an-ta-ta-tan-ta-ta-tan-ta-ta. 

Fourbluecoats galloped up to the slip-panels, 

troopers and a sergeant; the sergeant 
With Harry on his saddlebow. 

Inasecond Harry was down, and in three 
*conds the slip-panels were down too. 

© waiting bushrangers saw the morning 

ngleaming on their carbines, as the police 
dashed between the aloes and the prickly pears, 
ind letting Guardsman go, were off like a shot. 

Sydney banged to the stable door; and, set- 
‘ng his back against it, shouted for help. His 
Rother, Gertrude, and even John Jones, as the 
lice were close at hand, ran to his aid; and 
‘p galloped the troopers. 

Warrigal fired a bullet or two through the 
toor, and talked very big about not being taken 
dive; but he thought better of it, and in an 
Your's time he was jogging off to Jerry’s Town 
wa “emagg on, and his legs tied under his 

8 y. 
fWarrigal had not taken up little Harcy, 

Met likely he would not have been caught; for 
"hen Harry had got to Jerry’s Town, he would 
hh found all the troopers away except one. 
ante, however, Harry heard the sergeant 

his men returning from a wild-goose chase 





they had been sent on by the bush telegraphs; 
and managing at last to spit the gag out of his 
mouth, he had given a great co-00-00-00-00-ey. 

After that night Miss Smith always called 
Sydney Mr. Sydney; and Sydney let Harry ride 
Venus as often as he liked. 
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VOYAGE IN THE ARM-CHAIR. 


O papa! dear papa! we've had such a fine game! 
Ve played at sail on the sea; 
The old arm chair made such a beautiful ship, 
And it sailed—O, as nice as could be. 


We made Mary the captain, and Bob was the boy, 
Who cried “Ease her,’’ “Back her,"’ and ‘Slow ;"’ 
And Jane was the steersman who stands at the wheel, 

And I watched the engines below. 


We had for a passenger grandmamma's cat, 
And as ‘om couldn't pay, he went free; 

From the fireside we sailed at half-past two o'clock, 
And we got to the sideboard at three. 


But O! only think, dear papa, when half way, 
Tom overboard jumped to the floor; 
And Sones ~~ cried out, “Tom, come back, don't be 
rowned,”’ 
He gallopped right out at the door. 


But papa, dear papa, listen one moment more, 
Till 1 tell you the end of our sail; 

From the sideboard we went at five minutes past three, 
And at four o'clock saw such a whale! 


The whale was the sofa, and it, dear papa, 
Is at least twice as large as our as 

Our captain called out, “Turn the ship round about; 
O, I wish we had not come this trip !"’ 


And we all cried, ‘‘O yes, let us get away home, 
And hide in some corner quite snug ;"" 

So we sailed for the fireside as quick as we could, 
And we landed all safe on the rug. 





For the Companion. 
A TERRIBLE VENTURE. 


The facts and incidents of the following nar- 
rative are taken from an old and very long let- 
ter, bearing date “Sandyjch, Aug. 8, 1716,” and 
written by the subject of the adventure himself, 
who was the great-grandfather of Capt. Jona- 
than Beeman, of Hallowell, Me. 

In the colonial days of New England, about 
seventy-two years before the Revolutionary War, 
when the power of the warlike Queen Anne was 
felt and feared both on land and sea, the cruel 
custom of “impressing” seamen, or forcing able- 
bodied men, wherever they could be found, on 
board her majesty’s ships, to fight in the naval 
service of England, prevailed equally on both 
sides of the Atlantic. 

In the year 1703 Samuel Jennings, a young 
man of nineteen, a native of Cape Cod, became 
one of the victims of this tyrannical practice. 

It appears that, some time during the month 
of October, Jennings had occasion to visit the 
vicinity of Barnstable Harbor, when he was sud- 
denly set upon by a prowling party of British 
marines, and conveyed on board the frigate Mil- 
ford, a station-ship for the island of Barbadoes, 
then lying in the bay to victual and recruit. 

Thus forced into the sea-service, with no op- 
portunity, to communicate with his parents and 
friends, the young landsman found himself in a 
most unhappy situation. Further acquaintance 
with the surroundings of his new life only served 
to increase his restlessness and indignation at 
the misfortune and injustice that had placed him 
there. 

The ship was ill-managed and unhealthy. 
Frequent fevers and other disorders occurred to 
prostrate the strength of the men. To add to 
the distress of the situation, for one so well 
brought up as Sam had been, the crew were 
nearly all swearers and drunkards, and the of- 
ficers, without exception, despotic and unrea- 
sonable. 

Four or five months’ experience of rough 
treatment so sickened Sam of his frigate life, 
that he determined to get away, and began seri- 
ously to Ixy his plans for that purpose. 

It was some time before an opportunity offered. 
A very strict watch was kept up for deserters. 

Young Jennings’ determination, however, on- 
ly grewstronger. Every day brought new hard- 
ships and new abuses. Men were flogged to du- 
ty when almost too sick to stand alone, and 
flogged for neglect, when ready to die with vio- 
lence and_exposure. They were flogged when 
they were drunk, and flogged when they were 
sober; flogged when they were disobedient and 
flogged when they were obedient. 

No humanity, or even a decent regard for jus- 
tice was known to the discipline of the frigate; 
and of all this cruelty Sam had his full share. 

Desertion was certainly no crime from a ser- 
vice so forced upon him, and to which he had 
never taken any oath of fidelity. 

At last, on the night of the 26th of March, 
while the frigate was at its station off Barba- 
does, his opportunity came. 

He had watched the sentinels, fore and aft, 
untli ne suw them getting carcioss, and until 
the one in the “guard boat” (whose business it 
was to row round and round the ship) was well 
out of the way on the other side. Seizing his 
chance, he slipped quietly through a port-hole 
Into the water and swam away. 

It was quite dark, and a strong breese was 


blowing off shore, so that he found progress 
rather slow. These causes, however, helped to 
conceal his motion in the water, and render him 
safe from the sentinels’ guns. 

Swimming for a while in a line along the 
shore, instead of directly inland, the better to 
avoid discovery, our yourg adventurer buffeted 
the waves, growing more weary every moment. 
He had undertaken a perilous enterprise. He 
soon began to feel his helplessness, alone on the 
great sea as he was—in spite of his resolution. 
But he had counted the cost before he left the 
ship. The chances of detection and death by 
the frigate-guard, the adverse wind, the distance 
ashore, the horrible possibility of prowling 
sharks, these he had expected to encounter, and 
had coolly made up his mind to brave them 
all, rather than submit longer to the insults of 
his cruel service. 

It was, in fact, a venture for life or death. 

At length he was glad to find himself near 
one of the harbor-buoys. Upon this, as soon as 
he reached it, he climbed, and stayed long 
enough to thoroughly rest himself. 

He was now well out of the reach of the frig- 
ate, but a tiresome and dangerous pull remained 
between him and the land. 

He had intended to conceal himself on shore, 
and make his way secretly, at the first opportu- 
nity, on board a Boston trading vessel, that he 


| knew was lying somewhere in the harbor; but 


while seated on the buoy, peering through the 
darkness, he thought he could make out the 
form of the very brig in question, anchored at a 
distance, that he calculated he might swim in a 
much shorter time than it would take to reach 
the beach. 

This discovery decided him to make directly 
for the Boston ship. 

Accordingly, he again took to the water, and 
continued his toilsome way. 

He had not swam far when he felt a sudden 
rush beneath him, and caught the white gleam 
ot a shark’s belly! At the same instant his left 
hand was seized in the monster’s mouth and he 
was dragged under the waves. 

Young Jennings was a hero. He fought vig- 
orously for his life, though sensible of the fear- 
ful odds against him. 

Unable immediately to pull his hand out of 
the grasp of the terrible teeth, with rare pres- 
ence of mind he doubled his body and planted 
his right foot against the shark’s jaw, hoping 
thus to wrench himself free. 

But though he tugged with all his might, and 
kicked and struck in desperate self-defence, his 
efforts proved ineffectual. 

The monster loosened his jaws a little, but 
immediately snapped them together again, en- 
closing his foot in the same deadly gripe that 
held his hand. 

Poor Sam now nearly gave himself up for lost, - 
and felt—all under water as he was—that his 
last hour had come. 

At this moment, just as he was on the point 
of drowning, and his struggles had almost 
ceased, his hand and part of his foot came off 
in the shark’s mouth. 

Feeling himself clear of the fish, he struggled 
to the top of the water, and in a moment or two 
began to shout for help. 

He had lost his direction, but made for the 
nearest ship he could descry in the harbor, call- 
ing as loud as he ceuld. 

He soon had the satisfaction of seeing the lan- 
terns of the vessel move about, and hearing the 
bustle of a boat lowered. 

The knowledge that he was heard and sought 
for gave him new strength, and he labored man- 
fully on, wounded as he was, shouting frequent- 
ly, the better to guide the men in the boat. 

Either the noise he made prevented the shark 
from renewing his attack upon him, or the same 
Power that “shut the lions’ mouths” restrained 
the monster and preserved him through all that 
fearful peril. 

He was taken up by the boat and carried to 
the ship. This proved to be, not the Boston 
ship, but another of the West Indies’ station ves- 
sels. 

Poor Jennings, however, was by this time too 
far gone to care for that. He had just strength 
left to answer the captain’s questions, and then 
he became sick and blind, and fainted away. 

The surgeons were summoned, who cut off his 
wrist and part of his right foot, and being now 
of no further use to the service, he was sent 
ashore to be cared for until he could go home. 

It was four months before his wounds healed 
and his health and appetite fully returned, but 
during that time he received much kindness 
from several New England merchants on the 
island, who learned of his history and his condi- 
tion; and as soon as he was sufficiently recov- 
ered, passage was secured for him ona home 


Samuel Jennings lived, in comfortable circum- 
stances, at his home in Sandwich, until about 
eleven years before the battle of Lexington, 
when he departed this life, respected by all who 
knew him, at the good old age of fourscore. 

He used often to tell this story of how he lost 
his hand and foot, and never seemed to forget 
his first thankfulness to the kind Providence 
that attended him through that thrilling escape. 
WALES. 
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For the Companion. 


ST. GEORGE AND THE DRAGON. 
ABOUT THE PATRON SAINT OF ENGLAND. 


I suppose you have seen on old English coins, 
or in engravings, the picture of St. George and 
the dragon—a warrior on horseback thrusting 
his lance into the open jaws of a monster be- 
neath him. 

As the story is seldom read by the young peo- 
ple of America, I will tell it in a few words, and 
then say what I believe it to mean. For, like 
other legends and marvellous stories of antiqui- 
ty, itis looked upoh as an allegory, or parable, 
rather than a mere invention of the imagination, 

George was said to be a saintly man, a tribune, 
born of Christian parents in Cappadocia. 

His father was a Christian martyr. After his 
death the mother fled to Palestine for safety. 

George became a soldier in his early youth, 
and distinguished himself by his gallantry in 
war. When he was nearly of age his mother 
died, and he became the heir of a lordly fortune. 
He then made up his mind to seck a career in 
the court of the Roman Emperor Diocletian. 

When he reached the town of Silene, in Lybia 
—so the legend runs—he found the inhabitants 
in astate of panic. A monster infested a pool 
near the place. Every attempt to kill it by 
armed men had failed. The dragon drove them 
back in dismay. 

To appease this monster the people killed two 
sheep every day and threw them into the pool. 

As long as they fed the dragon it did not mo- 
lest them; but when they failed to do so it came 
up to the walls of the city, and by its poisonous 
breath caused the death of seme of the people. 

The flocks of sheep were soon devoured. 

What could they do now? 

A council was held, and after a long debate it 
was resolved to feed the dragon with a man and 
a beast every day, in order to turn away its an- 
ger from the city. 

Little babes from the cradle,—boys just be- 
ginning to toddle, and girls just learning to say 


{mother—all were given up, one by one, each 


day one, until, at last, the lot fell on the lovely 
daughter of the king, himself. 

The royal father was in anguish. He offered 
in his great grief to give any ransom for his 
daughter’s life—his gold, his silver, nay, half of 
his kingdom; any thing, every thing, freely and 
with joy, if only his darling could be saved. 

But the people were as stern and remorseless 
as the old dragon itself. They would 1ot listen 
to him. The only condition they would make 
with the agonized king was, that he should be 
allowed eight days in which he might bewail the 
cruel lot of his beloved child. Then they insist- 
ed with one voice she should be delivered up to 
the insatiate dragon. 

As soon as the cight days were up, the people 
gathered around the palace and clamored for 
the death of the king’s daughter. 

“Why,” they yelled, “why do you sacrifice us 
for your daughter? We are all perishing from 
the breath of this monster.” 

The poor king felt that the hour was come, 
and that his child must be led forth to die. He 
clad her in royal robes and kissed her, and said,— 

“Alas! my daughter, I thought to have seen 
myself born again in your descendants. I had 
hoped to invite princes to your wedding, and to 
have clothed you in royal garments and to 
have sent you away from your early home with 
joy, and music, and dancing; but I must drive 
you out, to be eaten bya dragon! Alas! Alas!” 
said the sobbing king, “why did not I die before 
you?” 

The king’s daughter bowed her head, and on 
her knees asked for her father’s blessing ere she 
went to her living grave. 

He clasped her to his arms, covered her with 
kisses, and wept bitter tears that fell on her neck 
as she lay on his breast, and then—for the clam- 
or of the people rose again—she calmly went 
away to meet her fate. And, as she walked 
through the streets, she wept. 

George saw her, and asked her why she wept. 
She was now nearing the lake which the mon- 
ster infested. 

“Good youth!” said the king’s daughter, “do 
not stay near me; mount your horse quickly 
and fly, or you may perish with me!” 








bound vessel. 


“Do not fear,” responded George; “tell me 
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why you weep and why this crowd of people 
watch you as you walk to the lake.” 

She then gave him her sad history. 

“Fear nothing,” said George; “in the name 
of Jesus Christ, I will assist you.” 


! 
| 
| 
| 


As he uttered these words the monster raised | must give up Jesus, or he would kill me. 
| left me in the hut all day.” 


its horrid front above the surface of the lake. 

Inly commending his soul to God, the youth 
calmly advanced to grapple with the dragon. 

As the monster came toward him he threw his 
lance with such force and skill that it pinned 
the dragon to the earth. It writhed, and twist- 
ed, and floundered; but the lance held it firmly. 

George (as the story goes) then turned to the 
princess and told her to put her girdle round | 
the body of the beast. 

As soon as she did as he had told her, the 
dragon became as tame as a kitten, and followed 
them into the town that it had desolated. The 
people fled. George shouted to them to be of 
good courage; to put all foolish fear aside,—for 
that the Lord had sent him to deliver them from 
the dragon. 

“Then,” we read, “the king and all his peo- 
ple assembled, twenty thousand men, without 
counting women and children, and George 
smote off the head of the monster.” 

There are other versions of the legend of St. 
George and the dragon preserved in the annals 
of the Catholic church. 

The truth thatis said to be symbolized by 
this fanciful legend is thus stated by an English 
schelar: 

“St. George is any Christian who seeks to be 
Christ’s faithful soldicr and servant unto his 
life’s end; who is armed with the breastplate of 
righteousness, the shield of faith, marked with 
its blood-red cross, the helmet of salvation and 
the sword of the Spirit, which is the Word or 
power of God. 

“The hideous monster avainst whom the Chris- 
tian soldier is called to fight is that ‘old serpent, 
the devil,’ who withholds or poisons the streams 
of grace, and who secks to rend or devour the 
soul in whose defence the champion fights. If,” 
he adds, “the warfare symbolized by this legend 
be carried out in life, then, in Spencer’s words,— 





«Thou, among those saints whom thou doest see, 
Shall be a saint and thine owne nations frend 

And patrone: thou St. George shall called bee, 

St. George of mery England, the sign of victoree.’” 

Next week I will tell you how George became 
a saint, dud then the patron saint of Old Eng- 
land. UNCLE JAMES. 

ae +o -—-- —— 
THE KAFFIR BOY. 

A missionary in South Africa, when visiting 
some heathen villages, inquired at each if there 
were any Christians among them. At one, con- 
taining about three hundred souls, he received 
from all the reply,— 

“Yes, there is one Christian in this kraal. 
Hle’s a wonderful man. He has been many 
times beaten, and threatened with death if he 
did not quit praying to Christ; but he prays and 
sings all the more.” 

The missionary was greatly surprised, and 
sought the wonderful man of whom he had 
heard such things. To his astonishment the 
great man turned out to be a naked boy about 
twelve years old. On further inquiry and ac- 
quaintance he found that all he had heard about 
him, and much more, was true. 

Ile was small for a boy of twelve years, and 
had no clothing, except an old sheepskin over 
his shoulders; quite black; a serious but pleas- 
ant face; very unassuming; not disposed to 
talk; but he gave, in modest but firm tone of 
voice, prompt, intelligent answers to all our 
questions. 

L said to him, through- my interpreter, “Uma- 
duna, how long have you been acquainted with 
Jesus?” 

“About three years.’ 

“Tow did you learn about Him, and know 
how to come to Ilim?” 

“1! went to preaching at Heald Town (a mission 
station) and learned about Jesus, and that He 
wanted the little children to come to Him. Then 
1 took Jesus for my Saviour, and got all my sins 
forgiven, and my heart filled with the love of 
God.” 

“Was vour father willing that you should be 
a servant of Jesus Christ?” ; 

“No; he told me that I should not pray to 
God any more, and that | must give Jesus up, or 
he would beat me.” 

“What did you say to your father about it?” 

“I didn’t say much; I wouldn’t give up Jesus. 
I kept praying to God more and more.” 

“What did your father do then?” 

“He beat me a great many times.” 

“Well, what did he do next?” 

“He got a great many boys to come and dance 
round me, and laugh at me, and try to get me to 
dance.” 


thing.” 


“And wouldn’t you dance?” 
“No; I just sat down, and wouldn’t say any 


“What did your father do then?” 
“He fastened me up in the hut, and said I 


“And what did you do in there?” 

“I kept praying to Jesus.” 

“Did you think your father would kill you?” 
“Yes; if God would let him. He fastened me 
in the hut many times, and said he would kill 
me.” 

“Umaduna, are you sure you would be willing 
to die for Jesus?” 

“O yes, if He wants me to.” 

“Are you not afraid to die?” 

“No; I would be glad to die for Jesus, if Ie 
wants me.” 

The missionary gave him a copy of the New 
Testament in Kaffir, for his use after he shall 
have learned to read; and left him, greatly en- 
couraged by what he had heard. 
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THE ELECTION OF A PRESIDENT 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 
The work of electing Gen. Grant to the presi- 
dency of the United States was completed on 
the 10th of February, by the opening and count- 
ing by Congress of the Electoral Votes given by 
the States. 
This action, as closing important business, 
may require some explanation, which youthful 
readers will find useful for instruction and refer- 
ence. 
The President of the United States is not 
chosen directly by the people, but by men who 
are called clectors, who are appointed by the 
people. 
In the year 1787, the Constitution of the United 
States was formed. This was done by a National 
Convention. «+ The members of that Convention 
were not prepared to admit that the people 
should vote for a President, as they now vote for 
Governor of a State. Sothey hit upon the plan 
of a double election, which has been pursued in 
some other countries. 
It was provided that cach State belonging to 
the Union should have as many electors as it 
was entitled to elect members of the United 
States Senate and members of the United States 
House of Representatives. Thus, for example, 
Massachusetts has two senators and ten repre- 
sentatives; consequently she has twelvo electors. 
It was further provided thateach State should 
choose electors in such manner as it should 
itself ordain. 
For many years the clectors were chosen in 
different ways in different States. Now they 
are chosen, or appointed, by the people, in al- 
most every State. 
For instance, in Massachusetts, at the last 
national election, in November, 1868, each of 
the two parties—Democrats and Republicans— 
nominated twelve persons to be voted for as 
electors. As the twelve persons thus nominated 
by the Republican party had the largest number 
of votes, they were thus empowered to cast the 
electoral votes of Massachusetts. 


not be chosen, and that the President of the 
He | United States will be elected by the people 
| directly, as the people of Massachusetts always 
have elected their Governor. 


It is supposed that in a few years electors will 





WHAT IS LIFE? 


A little crib beside the bed, 

A little face above the spread, 
A little frock behind the door, 
A little shoe upon the floor. 


A little lad with dark brown hair, 
A little blue-eyed face and fair; 

A little lane that leads to school, 
A little pencil, slate and rule. 


A little blithesome, winsome maid, 
A little hand within his laid; 

A little cottage, acres four, 

A little old-time household store. 


A little family gathering round; 

A little turf-heaped, tear-dewed mound; 
A little added to his soil; 

A little rest from hardest toil. 


A little silver in his hair; 

A little stool and easy-chair; 

A little night of earth-lit gloom; 
A little cortege to the tomb, 


> 





For the Companion. 
ONLY FOR A MINUTE. 


Patty sat on the old wooden doorstep, with 
her great, fat, restless baby brother in her arms, 
rocking him to and fro by the motion of her 
own body, singing firstone lullaby, then another, 
and looking eagerly up and down the road to 
see ifher mother was coming. 

No wonder the poor girl was wearied and 
fretted; no wonder that her brown, freckled 
face was red and sulky, and her auburn hair at 
right and left angles with her smarting scalp. 
The little fellow had been crying with might 
and main for the last half hour, pitching into 
her seraggy locks with both fists, and trying to 
pull them to his mouth, as if they had been red 
sugar plums. 

Mrs. Rambler, the mother of these two chil- 
dren, had done what many thoughtless mothers 
do. She had “stepped into the neighbors for 
half a minute.” 

Poor woman! it didn’t enter her honest heart 
that she was doing wrong to leave her darling 
in the care of the girl, who knew very little of 
the evil consequences arising from neglect, and 
whose strength was so entirely inadequate to 
the task assigned her. 

She only thought of her own restlessness, and 
longing for society. Besides, it was only for a 
minute; and she had been gone two hours to 
her friend’s house, a quarter of a mile away, 
where the time had passed so agreeably she had 
quite forgotten her promise to return. 

During the first hour Patty had managed 
very well, Ned having sat upon the floor and 
played with the trifles his sister had brought 
him, and laughed at the antics of jumping Jack; 
but tiring of these, he set up such a clamor that 
the only wonder was that the mother did not 
hear it, as well as the sister. 

From screaming, Ned resorted to thumping 





On the first Wednesday in last December, 
these twelve clectors met at the State House in 


tors voted for Grant and Colfax. 


for, which lists they signed and certified. These 
lists were then sealed up, and sent to the Presi- 
dent of the United States Senate, at Washing- 
ton,—that is to say, to the gentleman who pre- 
sides in the Senate, and who then was Mr. Wade, 
a senator of the State of Ohio. 

The same process as this was observed in all 
the States. 

On the 10th of February, the Senate of the 
United States went into the Hall of the House of 
Representatives, and the Senators took seats; 
and thus Congress was assembled in one room. 
The sealed lists of clectoral votes were then 
opened by the President of the Senate and given 
to the persons appointed to receive them. It 
was then announced for whom those votes were 


given. 


As a large majority of these votes were for 
Gen. Grant and Mr. Colfax, those gentlemen 
were declared to be chosen President and Vice- 
President of the United States, to enter upon 
their official duties on the 4th of March, 1869. 

The number of electors has varied at the 
various elections that have been held throughout 
eighty years. 

There have been twenty-one elections. The first 
took place in 1788. Then there were 69 electoral 





clectors 294. Three States — Virginia, 





votes. The last in 1868, when the number of} take down her sun-bonnet, and go out into the 
was 


| his round, smooth head upon the floor, and 
holding his breath until he was almost as black 


Boston. As they had been elected by the Repub- | as Patty’s shoe. No dancing Jack ever cut 


lican party, who wished Gen. Grant to be Presi- | such a rapid succession of geometrical figures 
dent, and Mr. Colfax Vice-President, these elec- | as Ned, with his chubby feet and hands, till 
Patty, worn out with the din and suspense, had 
Then they made lists of the persons they voted | dragged him into her mite of a lap, and tried to 
| cuddle him on her pinafore, as she had seen her 


mother do. 


along the road, she espied, not her mother, but 
two of the neighbor’s children, swinging a tin 
pailin each hand, singing, and laughing, and 
chatting as merrily as ever children could. 
The moment Patty heard their light, ringing 
laugh, she burst into tears, and thrust Ned away 

| as if he had been a viper. 
“You naughty boy,” cried Patty, slapping his 
little arm. “Just as if 1 must have my hair and 

| eyes pulled out by you, and those children so 
| happy.” 
| “You might go along with us,” said the chil- 
dren, coming up to Patty, “we are going into 
the pasture for raspberries, and you can take 
| Neddie, who will soon stop crying, when out of 
| doors.” 
| “But ma told me not to go out of the house 
| until she came back.” 
| “Well, she isn’t coming back; she is going to 
| stay to tea; and told us to tell you to keep Ned 
quict the best way you could; and if you 

| couldn’t, to bring him over to her. Of course 
| she don’t want him.” 
What could poor, foolish Patty do, but to 


’ 


As poor, troubled Patty strained her eyes 


| Mississippi and Texas—did not choose electors | house, they said, so there was no need of lock- 
in 1868. As they have 23 electors, the whole | ing the door or closing the windows. 
number of such officers should be 317. 


The little party trudged merrily along to the 
raspberry field, carrying Ned in their arms, one 
taking him when when the other grew weary of 
his weight, until, arriving where the fruit was 
plenty, they sat the little fellow upon the grass, 
and commenced to gather the berries. 

At first they filled Ned’s lap with raspberries, 
which he found more palatable than his sister’s 
auburn hair had been. They gave him wild 
flowers, and branches of green leaves, and 
smiled at his childish delight and pretty ways; 
but after a little, his sweet voice fell fainter and 
fainter upon their cars; and soon, in the ex- 
citement of fruit-gathering, and its attendant 
pleasures, they forgot him altogether. 

The sun was quite out of sight when the girls 
remembered they had left poor Neddie upon the 
grass. 

They had no idea of the distance between him 
and them, for they had gathered the berries step 
by step, running from one thick spot to another, 
until they had roamed along the edges of a 
large pasture. 

No sooner did they think of their charge 
than they hurried to the place where they had left 
him; but the child was nowhere to be seen. 
The grass was bent here and there, as though 
the little creature had crept away from his nest; 
and they found the broken twigs which they 
had given him, and a few red berries lying 
crushed upon the sod. 

O, how still it was! Listen as hard as ever 
they could, there wasn’t a sound to be heard. 
The shrillest shrick that ever poor Neddie ut- 
tered, would have been music to Patty’s ears 
new. 

Forgotten was all her fatigue, her impatience 
and anger forgotten, all but her love! Thank 
Heaven, love outlives all evil passions, and it 
made the little girl strong and bold, now that 
she had need to be both. 

The little party separated, the better to search 
for the lost boy; but when all hope was over, 
they came together again where the broken 
twigs lay, and looking into each other’s anxious 
eyes, asked what more could be done. 
“Perhaps ma came for him,” said Patty, 
starting up from the grass, upon which she had 
flung herself in her passionate despair. 

“To be sure she did,” cried the others, in a 
breath; and away they all flew to the house, 
where they found the anxious mother waiting 
at the door. 

“Where’s the baby ?” 

The little party halted, pale and breathless. 
“Where’s the baby ?” cried the woman, again. 
“Lost,” cried the others, with trembling voices. 
“Neddie is lost in the great pasture, where we 
went raspberrying.” 

Mrs. Rambler was a woman little given to 
sentiment; but all the love of a mother’s heart 
surged up in her woman’s breast; and she sank 
down, as helpless as the miserable Patty, who 
lay grovelling and moaning at her feet. 

Just then the father came in from his hard 
day’s labor, and sent his shrill whistle in search 
of the household pet, who he fancied was await- 
ing his coming; but his foot was stayed upon the 
threshold, and a gloom sadder than that of the 
deepening twilight appalled him. 

“What's this?” casting his eyes hastily over 
the group, and farther into the room where the 
cradle stood. ‘“Where’s the darling? what's 
amiss?” 

“Father’—said the woman, growing stronger 
now that exertion was necessary — “take it 
gently, father; Neddie is lost in the great pas 
ture.” 

“Lost? Lost? How? When?” 

“Patty took him into the field to gather rasp- 
berries; and”—here the woman began to sob 
and wring her hands—“and—no matter how, 
he’s lost!” 

“Bring the lantern, Patty,” said the man, af 
ter an instant’s silence, “and mother, you ¢a 
come with me. Stay here, Patty; mind, child, 
stay here in the house until we come back, if it 
is till morning.” 

So they went out together; and Patty heart 
their steps die away, and she was left alone, with 
only the night for her companion. 

A terrible fear crept into the poor chills 
heart. From all the dark corners she fanciel 
Neddie’s reproachful eyes were fixed upon her; 
and that she heard the rustle of his movements!" 
every tick of the old clock. 

Then she went to the door where she had 
with the babe in her arms, and wondered how 
she ever could have been so cruel as to strike the 
little brother, weeping for his mother. 7 

“QO, if God will but give him back to me, 
prayed, with clasped hands, “never, neveT ¥ 

I be unkind or negligent again.” 

Presently, as the twilight deepened, lights be 
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THE YOUTHS 


COMPANION. 








and she knew the neighbors had gone out to 
aid her father in looking for the lost pet. 

At every shout her heart stood still, until the 
new-born hope died out again, and she resumed 
her weeping and lamentations. 

Late in the night her mother came in, utterly 
exhausted; and without speaking, or undressing, 
threw herself upon the bed. 

No sooner did day break than she set out 
again, this time taking Patty with her, and 
refreshments for the father, who was still in 
the field. 

Notwithstanding the most diligent search, 
no traces of the missing child had been found. 
Friends had now assembled from a distance; 
and the sympathy of genial souls instilled fresh 
hopes into the drooping courage of the father. 

The long day wore away; not a tree, or shrub, 
or nook, had been wunvisited. Certainly the 
babe could not have left the pasture of himself, 
and the conclusion was reluctantly arrived at, 
that he had been carried away by some evil- 
minded person, or beast cf prey; although the 
latter had not been seen in the vicinity since 
the days of the earliest setilement. 

The search, painful as it was, was continued 
until it was considered impossible for the child 
to be alive, if, indeed, its little body could, by 
any possibility, have been overlooked. 

Then the father returned to his daily tasks, an 
older and a sadder man. Gray hairs had ap- 
peared among his brown locks, during those 
sorrowful days; and a wild, hungry look had 
taken the place of the cheerful, sunny gaze that 
had formerly been the light of the brown cot- 
tage. 

Mrs. Rambler was still more changed,—always 
restless and fretful, what was sadder than all, 
she seemed to loathe poor Patty with a strange 
hatred. : 

She was never at rest unless the girl was out 
of sight; and so it came about that the child 
spent hours, and sometimes days, alone in the 
fields, where at least, the birds were kind, and 
the wild flowers sweet. 

Very late in the fall, when the frost had 
opened the burs of the chestnuts, and Patty had 
wandered deeper and deeper into the woods, 
several miles away from her own home, she came 
upon « wretched looking female, sitting upon 
some stones with a child in her arms. 

The little creature was emaciated to the last 
degree, and covered with a few rags of its for- 
mer garments; but Patty recognized in him the 
little brother she had lost. 

With an agonized shrick the girl sprang for- 


ward to clasp him; but at the first sound of her 


voice, the woman vanished as if the earth had 
opened to receive her. 
Frantic with delight, and terror, and doubt, 


Patty flew through the woods, and along the 


open fields, as if she had wings upon her feet. 
When at last she reached home, she had barely 


life enough to gasp the name of her brother, 


ere she fell senseless at her mother’s side. 
Her story was soon told. 


lost child renewed with energy. 


taking the boy with her. 


For many days she eluded their utmost vigi- 


lance, with that shrewd cunning for which the 
insane are remarkable; but being convinced 
that she must relinquish the child or be cap- 
tured, she buried the little creature at the foot 
of a tree, with only its head above the ground, 
in which painful condition it was rescued, not a 
moment too soon for its safety. 

The rejoicing with which the little creature 
was welcomed back to the brown cottage may 
be imagined; but ah, what pen could begin to 
portray the gratitude of Patty! 

From that day to this she has been a faithful 
sister and nurse; while Mrs. Rambler cannot be 
induced to leave the baby,—no, not even “for a 
minute.” 

FOWL JOKES. 

Du Chaillu, the famous explorer, tells us that 
in the interior of Africa, under the equator, the 
natives always charged him the same price for 
an egg as for a hen. 

They argued in this way: an egg, if it is 
hatched, will preduce a hen, and therefore you 
should pay the price of a hen for an egg; and as 
4’ hen is produced from an egg, you should pay 
the same price for an egg and a hen! 

Johnny Sniders once seemed to have got a lit- 
tle confused about this mysterious process of 
nature. 

“My son,” said his father, “do you know that 
chickens come out of eggs?” 

“No, pa,” said Johnny, “do they? I thought 
¢ggs came from chickens. Ma said so.” 





The neighbors were 
once more assembled, and the search for the 
The cave 
which the crazy woman had inhabited was dis- 
covered; but she had taken the alarm and fled, 


members of the Legislature was an ignorant | 
emigrant from London; and as you know, the | 
uneducated classes of that city have the curious } 
habit of dropping the A where they should pro- 
nounce it, and by way of compensation putting 
it on where they ought not to do so—or, as it 
has been wittily said, “taking the A from the 
’en (hen) and giving it to the hegg, (egg).” 
Well, one day this member was reading a ong 
document to the House, but could not decipher 
one word in the manuscript. He stopped and 
asked’ a fellow member near him: 
“Say, is this letter a hem (m) or a hen (n)?” 
“O,” said the member, who had been bored by 
the dull and unprofitable reading, “O, it’sahen, 
and I move we lay it on the table.” 
It was laid on the table, I suppose. 
———_+@>—<__——_ 

THE CIVIL WAR IN CUBA. 
The cause of the civil war in Cuba, is the de- 
sire on the part of many Cubans to have con- 
trol of their own affairs; that, in short, they may 
do as Americans do--govern themselves. The 
Spaniards are not a liberal people; and they 
have governed Cuba harshly. 
The Cubans have been so taxed, as to draw 
from them many millions of dollars, every year, 
for the benefit of the mother country. They 
think this money could be better spent in Cuba, 
if collected—but they also think it would be bet- 
er still not to take it from their own pockets. 
Then the trade of Cubais kept from being what 
it could be made, by regulations formed by the 
Spaniards to prevent its growth. Cuba is an 
agricultural country. Its productions are such 
as the people of other countries would gladly 
buy, were they ten times as abundant as they 
are. Hence, it is for the interest of Cuba to 
have free trade with all other countries. This 
she cannot have so long as she is owned and 
ruled by Spain. 
Some Cubans would be willing to keep up the 
connection of their island with Spain, if the 
Spaniards would let them manage their own af- 
fairs—just as Canada keeps up her connection 
with England, and yet has a government of her 
own. Most Cubans, however, are for turning 
the island into an independent nation, or, if that 
should be found impossible, they would annex 
it to the American Union. 
When the revolution in Spain took place, in 
the autumn of 1868, the friends of independence 
in Cuba thought the time had come to act. Ac- 
cordingly, they took up arms, and war has ex- 
isted in the island ever since. 4 

Many actions have been fought, but not one 
that can be called a great battle. Sometimes 
gne party has been successful, and sometimes 
the other; but the fact that the war has been 
going on for many months, shows that the 
Spanish troops have, on the whole, failed. 

The insurgents, as the rebellious Cubans are 
called, are but poorly armed, or they might have 
been more successful, while the Spaniards are 
well armed, and are, besides, skilful soldiers. 

The “Army of Liberation,” as the ‘insurgents 
call themselves, is largely composed of freed- 
men, who till lately were slayes belonging to the 
chief men of that army, by whom they have 
been emancipated. 

Gen. Cespedes is the commander of that army; 
and the men next to him are Gen. Arango, Gen. 





In the English colony of Victoria, one of the 


Aguilero, Gen. Donato Marmol and Gen. Que- 
sada. On the 27th of December, 1868, Gen. 
Cespedes issued a proclamation of emancipa- 
tion, doing in Cuba what was done by President 
Lincoln in this country in 1862. It is not so 
complete an act of emancipation as that issued 
by our good and great leader, but it is a severe 
blow at slavery, and, no doubt, should Cespedes 
be victorious, will cause slavery to come to an 
early end in Cuba. 

It is not easy to say what will be the result of 
the war in Cuba, and it is very difficult to say 
how much of truth there is in the news we get 
from that island. 





RATHER ROUGHLY SERVED. 
The Rev. W. Barclay, who appears to be a 
church of England clergyman, narrates in a 
Bristol paper an extraordinary storm which he 
encountered in the Mendip hills. The reverend 
gentleman prefaces his story with the remark, 
that if he had heard it a week ago, of anybody 
else, he would not have believed it. 
the tale, just as Mr. Barclay tells it: 


“T halted a moment to draw my plaid more 
tightly round my shoulders, and then went _for- 
ward, after casting a glance toward Shut Shelf 


and its clumps of pines. Flying across them i 


my direction (due south) came a ribbony cloud, 
seemingly about two hundred feet long, and the 
same height above the trees. 

“It was coming, javelin-fashion, full at m 
back, yet gyrating like a misty corkscrew. 
took no particular notice of it, as the flyin 
mists play strange pranks in these hills, and 





Here is 


plodded on toward Axbridge, thinking over my 
sermon. 
“Suddenly a rush and a roar of wind arose 


| from behind me; I was struck in the back with 


a sensation as if two or three stout cudgels had 
been simultaneously laid across me; was shot 
forward at the top of my speed, like a stone from 
a catapult; ran, or rather flew, in this fashion | 
for about two hundred yards, during the last | 
twenty of which my feet scareely touched the 
ground; and was finally hurled to the earth | 
with great violence, and rolled over half-a-dozen | 
times by the same overmastering typhoon! | 
“In a second or two it had passed, and I sat | 
up in terrific bewilderment. I found myself on 
some newly-laid stones, stunned, bruised and 
bleeding; my coat sleeves torn to shreds, and 
myself bespattered from top to toe with mud. 
“My hat was fast disappearing in the remote 
distance. One of a pair of gloves which I was 
carrying in my left hand had flown no one 
knows where; the other I had stuck to, but 
it was mangled out of all decency by the stones 
over which I had been rolled. 

“T staggered on to my legs, dazed, giddy, and 
deadly sick, as the first heavy fall had been fiat 
forward, on my stomach. I felt my right el- 
bow, which [ had feared was out, but there was 
no displacement; then the fingers of my left 
hand, about which I was by no means so sure; 
then picked up my scattered senses, and went 
on to Axbridge, picking up also my hat about 
half a mile from the scene of the catastrophe, 
bedaubed with mud, inside and out.” 





42> 
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A KING IN OLD CLOTHES. 


“Fine feathers make fine birds” is a proverb 
whose truthfulness the Africans most undoubt- 
edly believe, if the following incident is an illus- 
tration of their feelings, when arrayed in “old 
clothes :” 


His majesty headed the party, followed by his 
headman. He wore an old red English coat, and 
no other garments. He was a short, thick-built 
negro, and wore an immense pair of iron ear- 
rings. 

He was followed by what I supposed to be the 
second headman, or prime minister. This one 
had for his costume an old shirt which had only 
one sleeve, and no sign of button to be seen 
any where; a shirt that formerly must have 
been white, but had never been washed since he 
gzotit, which was several years before. This 
prime minister had nothing else on. 

The third man, who of course formed a part 
of his majesty’s suite, had on an old beaver hat, 
and nothing else. 

Another that followed him, had on one of 
those old-fashioned black neck-ties (as tight as 
the neck itself, and attached by a buckle) which 
were worn some thirty years ago, and nothing 
else. How did that fellow get that cravat? I 
asked myself. I learned afterward that he had 
inherited it. 

Then came a fellow, who, by hook or by crook, 
had possession of an old pair of shoes; how he 
had got them I was unable to find out. His fa- 
ther had perhaps left them to him. 

How steady, how grave they looked, as they 
passed one after another before me. These were 
the leading men of the Mbisho village. They 
thought themselves splendid; and their people 
thought them the same. 

They looked at me, and I looked at them; 
and at last, with one voice, asked me to notice 
how handsome they were, each at the same time, 
in one way or another, making the most of what 
he wore. I said they were very fine. 





MET HIS MATCH! 


The Bible tells us to answer a fool according 
to his folly; and the lesson was well applied—to 
a fool’s back—by the Irish laborer whom a fop 
stopped and thus addressed: 

“Look here, Paddy, if you’ll tell me the big- 
gest lie you can think of, Pll treat you to ajug 
of whiskey punch.” 

“You will?” asked the Irishman. 

“Yes, Pat, I will,” said the coxcomb. 

“Honor bright?” again demanded Patrick. 

“Honor bright.” 

“Then,” retorted Paddy, as his eye twinkled, 
“sure, an’ yer honor’s a jintleman!” 

The coxcomb concluded he was wanted else- 
where. 
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THE BOY ROSSINI, 
This story is told of the great musical com- 
poser, Rossini: 


He was born to music,—the son of a strolling 
horn-player and his singing wife. At seven- 
teen he wanted to begin to compose. Parents 
do not like children who compose. The paren- 
tal mind seems to be profoundly depressed by 
the apprehension that it may have produced a 
genius. 
the great poets, of the lesser ones, were warmly 
encouraged by the 
pecially the paternal? “If my boy were a Mi- 
chael Angelo, a Beethoven, a Shakespeare, very 
well; but I don’t want any daubers and rhym- 
stersin my family.” Ofcourse, good Paterfamil- 
ias, Shakespeare wrote Hamlet when he was in 
clouts. The elder Rossini would hear of no 
n} nonsense of composing. Let my Gioacchino 
blow a horn, and he shall have my blessing. 
Per bacco! he can become the first horn-blower 
in Italy! But the father’s foot came down 
y | about the composing, and the boy’s about the 
horn-blowing. He disobeyed his father. He 





How many of the great painters, of 


parental influence; by es- 





Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
i. 


My whole, composed of nine letters, is a girl’s name, 
My 4, 6,3 
My 5, 2, 1, 9 is a girl’s name. 
My 3, 8, 7 is used by ladies. 


is a product of a vine. 
GERTRUDE. 
2. 


7, whole nine letters give the name of one of Whit- 
i 


er’s poems. 


My 6, 3, 8, 5, 6, 2 is liked by little children. 
My 1, 7, 2is bright. 
My 4 does not exist in the French alphabet. , 


AIRY. 











A TRUTH WORTH KNOWING. 


4. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 
A Swedish hero who stood firm when tried. 
By links of filial love to Byron tied. 
“Deep, majestic, smooth and strong.” 
The sweetest maiden of the laureate’s song. 
Afiliction’s emblem; twine it with the yew. 
The sun’s o’ercast, though noon, ‘fair day adieu!” 
Bright leaf, by conqueror and by poet worn. 
“Proud bird of the mountain, thy plume shall be 
torn.” 
The initials and finals spell the same word; a word 
often spoken with tears. 


WIA ouP Sobor 


5. 
WORD SQUARE. 
1, A spar. 
2. Capable. 
3. A disgrace. 
4. A limit. 


6. 


My first is in debtor, but not in owe, 
My second is in gun, but not in bow; 
My third is in stile, but hot in gate; 
My fourth is in fish, but not in bait; 
My fifth is in chill, but not in cold; 
My sixth is in brave, but not in bold, 
My whole is a country. 


~ 


ABOVE HIS FELLOWS. 
Conundrums. 

Why are old, infirm men like Generals? Because 
they travel with a staff. 

How to learn all your defects? Quarrel with your 
best friend. 

Why is a boy gambler like a convalescent? Be- 
cause he is a little better. 

Why is it not safe to sleep in the cars? Because 
the train always runs over sleepers. 

What town in Ireland reminds one of a candle just 
burning out? Wicklow. 

If a toper and a gallon of whiskey were left to- 
gether, which would be drunk first? 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


Old Hundred. 5. MACE. 
Sky-light. A OID. 
Foot-stool. Cire. 


CLIO. E DEN. 
Mab—Arena—Mob—Alloy. Mamma—Baby. 
. Cross-patch. 8. Legislate. 


NSP 


DECAPITATION. 


That “story” stale is ‘‘often told,” 
‘Not fresh enough—by far too old;”’ 
“Behead me once,” instead of stale, 
You'll find the oft-repeated tale. 
“Behead me twice,” in lieu of tale, 
There’s nothing left of me but ale; 








I 
§ might have been the first horn-blower in Italy, 
and he persisted in being—Rossini, 





And do you wish to ages ire, 
Then cup me down, I’m liquid fire. 
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THE MIMIC, 


A mimic I knew, who, to give him his due, 
Was exceeded by none and was equalled by few. 


He could bark like a dog; he could grunt like a hog; 
Nay, I really believe he could croak like a frog. 
Then, as for a bird,—you may trust to my word, 
"Twas the best imitation that ever I heard. 

It must be confessed that he copied birds-best; 
You'd have thought he had lived all his life in a nest. 
It happened, one day, that he came in the way 

Of a sportsman, —an excellent marksman, they say. 
And near a stone-wall, with his little bird-call, 

‘The mimic attempted to imitate all. 

So well did he do it, the birds all flew to it; 

But, ah! he had certainly reason to rue it. 

It turned ont no fun,—the man with the gun, 

Who was seeking for partridges, took him for one. 


He was shot in the side; and he feelingly cried, 
A moment or so ere he fainted and died: 

“Who for others prepare a trap, should beware 
They do not themselves fall into the snare."’ 





For the Companion. 
FOUND AT LAST. 

“O Lord, give me some work to do for Thee.” 

It was the sincere utterance of Delia’s heart, 
as she sat at her window, gazing out upon the 
lovely sunset. It was Sunday afternoon, and 
her heart had been stirred by a glowing scrmon 
on Christian work, and her thoughts had beey 
running far down the future with bright dreams 
of what she could do, and what she would do, 
for her dear Master. 

She was young, and fresh, and strong, eager 
to work with all her might, and full of hope 
and enthusiasm. 

Is it wonderful, that with the spirit of self- 
consecration there mingled the secret thought 
of how the world might say,— 

“Here, at least, is one model Christian; here 
is one noble, elevated, perfectly rounded life” ? 

But before working, she must determine what 
todo. So Delia revolved the question in her 
mind for many days. 

She was not needed at home. Her older sis- 
ters were efficient and strong, and, with their 
mother, casily performed all the necessary 
houschold work. 

Delia was just out of school, finely educated, 
and bright, and well. Should she teach? 
Should she write? Or should she go on a mis- 
sion ? 

Delia concluded that she would teach first, 
and perhaps, after a little discipline and ex- 
perience, become a missionary. 

Then very bright visions began to float before 
her. She would teach, perhaps, at first, in a 
small school. Her fine teaching and marked 
success would excite attention; scholars would 
multiply; she would receive invitations to go to 
higher schools. Gradually she would rise to 
some brilliant position, in which she would re- 
ceive a high salary, and be spoken of as “so 
gifted,” “so accomplished!” Then she would 
drop it all and go— to Africa, or to some ob- 
scure station; and people would wonder how 
she could be willing to make such a sacrifice. 

Ah! poor little Delia! We are all human! 

Delia took a school. There was no question 
about her scholarship. That was fine. But 
when she attempted toimpart her knowledge, to 
her amazement she was all adrift. 

She had no “faculty” for governing, and of 
course conld not keep order. 

Neither had she the quiet self-reliance before 
fifty scholars which she had found so easy in an- 
ticipation. Noise confused her; half a dozen 
questions at once perplexed her; and when she 
attempted to explain some éxample in arith- 
metic clear as a bell to her when alone, her ideas 
all went into a fog, and the right answer would 
not come. 

Her beautiful ideal of a teacher was calm, 
self-possessed and strong, but how unlike the 
timid, embarrassed, nervous, blushing little wo- 
man that she proved to be! 

There was no question that Delia’s teaching 
was a failure. No eager applications were 
made for her services from other schools. The 
examining committee of her own district 
thought that “perhaps she had better not try 
again,” and the Report, which Delia read with 
bitter tears of mortification, said: 

“C School. 8th District. Miss Delia Brown, 
Teacher. We revret to find the standard of dis- 
cipline and scholarship low, the result, proba- 
bly, of a combination of circumstances. The 
teacher, though earnest and gifted, has resigned 
her charge to one whose previous success war- 
rants high hopes for the future.” 

Evidently teaching was not Delia’s work. 

Delia wiped her eyes and took courage. Per- 
haps she could write. Others worked in that 
way, and, aside from the money, there was the 
moral influence. 

Hadn’t she heard endless glorification in the 
newspapers of the mighty power of the press? 

Her compositions used to be praised, her let- 
ters were said to be easy and graceful, and as 
Delia mused, visions rose before her of eager 


and a brilliant famce—all which she would lay 
down finally, and—go upon a mission. 

What should she write about? She had 
nothing in particular to say, to be sure, but 
neither had half the writers. 

So Delia wrote three little stories, which 
seemed to her rather felicitous, and sent them 
to three different editors. 

The first replied courteously: ‘Your article 
has merit, but is not adapted to our magazine.” 
The second, more briefly: ‘We have already 
all the contributors we desire.” 

The third sent merely a printed circular: 
“Your manuscript is rejected.” 

Poor Delia! Writing was not her work. 

It began to dawn upon her that in a great, 
wicked world, where work is so much needed, it 
is not always so easy to determine what one’s 
own work is. 

In the meantime her sisters had married and 
gone away. Perhaps her “sphere” was open- 
ing at home. 

So, as a working spirit is generally a brave 
one, Delia took heart again. Her father was 
growing old; the farm was running down, and 
their dwindling income made gome new effort 
necessary. She and her mother could earn a 
little something by taking in sewing. 

So Delia, who was really skilful at her needle, 
worked diligently early and late. 

Just as she began to rejoice over her earnings, 
a queer feeling came into hereyes. Was it sand 
in them that made them ache, and smart, and 
torture her? 

She went to a physician. It was an over- 
rest for at least a year, as her only escape from 
blindness. 

Thus ended another chapter of her experience. 
It was a bitter grief; but the heart that clings 
to God has unfailing consolation. 

“At least,” said Delia, “I will do what I can.” 
So it was settled that while her mother sewed, 
all the work of the family should rest on her 
ing, the scrubbing were done by her, and done 
“heartily as to the Lord,” and so brought joy 
with them. 

But in the midst of her labors came a fearful 
illness, ending in a partial paralysis, which left 
her right arm utterly helpless. 

Poor Delia! There was no more active service 
every point? Was not life barren and hopeless 
now? No. 
came, and the winds blew and beat upon that 
house, and it fell not, for it was founded upon 
a rock.” 


child. He had taught her faith, and patience, 


helped how many souls!) Delia found at last— 


her work. M. H.P. 
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THE SALTNESS OF THE SEA. 


considerably with the latitude. 


around our coasts. 


deeper blue. 


seem to be floating in a sea of sulphate of cop 


darkest blue is owing to the difference in quan 
tity of the sca salts contained. 


water should be salter than in another? 


strength. 


volume of fresh, unsalted water. 


many boiler furnaces. 


salter. 





editors, and a hungry public, and a heavy purse, 


taxed nerve, he said, and he prescribed perfect 


shoulders. The washing, the ironing, the bak- 


now! Had not God thwarted and defeated her at 


“The rain descended, and the floods 


The Lord had chastened and tried His dear 


and submission; and in months and years of 
uncomplaining suffering and cheerful acquies- 
cence, (which strengthened, and quickened, and 


Is the sea always salt? The sea is invariably 
salt, but the degree in which it is so, varies very 
Most people 
know the characteristic green color of the sea 
Let them go farther north, 
and they will find the water of a pale green hue. 
On the other hand, let them go south into wa- 
ters with hot climates, and they will find the col- 
or of the sea changing to an ever deeper and 


In the trade wind regions and in the tropical 
seas the blueness is of that intensity that ships 


per, the dak blue substance with which the 
show bottles in chemists’ windows are colored. 
This variation from light to dark green and 


But why is it that in one part of the ocean the 


In the polar seas there is a rainfall doubling 
the amount of rainfall in the tropical seas, con- 
sequently there is a dilution of the salt sea in 
those parts which must considerably reduce its 
It is as if, all else being equal, the 
northern brine had suddenly added to it its own 


There is, however, another reason for the dif- 
ference of density. In the northern sea there is 
hardly any evaporation. In the more southeriy 
regions, especially in tropical parts, the fierce 
rays of the sun act upon the sea water like so 


The evaporation that takes place is prodigious, 
and the ocean is called upon to yield up a very 
considerable portion of its watery substance. 
All salt particles remain and make the water 


Any one who lists can try the experiment of 
evaporation for himeclf. Let him place in an 


evaporating dish a quantity of water in which 
has been previously dissolved as much common 
salt and Epsom salts as the water will take up. 
Under the evaporating dish let a spirit lamp 
be placed, or even let the dish be placed with a 
little sand under it upon the stove; steam will 
begin to rise off the surface of the fluid, and in 
the coyrse of time the whole of the liquid will 
disappeur into air. 

At the bottom of the dish, however, every par- 
ticle ot the salts which had previously been dis- 
solved in the water will be found, in precisely 
the same condition as to quality and quantity 
as before. 

In order to equalize to some extent the uneven 
balance which is thus set up between the salts 
in one sea and the salts in another, He who 
made the sea and the things innumerable there- 
in has setin motion a series of currents which 
are as sO many rivers in the ocean. 

These currents, setting down, both on the sur- 
face and below it, from the cold, salt-lacking 
climates, bear to the briny water of the burnt- 
up tropical seas constantly fresh streams of 
comparatively fresh water. These serve to di- 
lute southern waters. 

On the other hand, currents setting north- 
wards and southwards from the equatorial lati- 
tudes bear into the brackish waters of the poles 
the brine that serves to restore the vigor which 
abundant rain and want of evaporation have 
taken away. 

One of these great equalizing currents, the 
Gulf Stream, is well known, better, perhaps, by 
reason of the warmth than of the spare salts it 
brings from the hottest parts of the ocean. 

But whence come the salts themselves? 

From rivers, from sea-washed shores, from the 
decay of animal life within the sea, from salt 
deposits, from all the fluid media of communi- 
cation with the land. 

The deposits brought by these are mingled in 
the ocean reservoir. It is the union of many 
salts not found together in any fresh waters, 
that gives to the seaits distinctive bitterness. 
Bitterness and saltness are the result of this ad- 
ditional quality being added to the water, that 
in its acid staie it is able to dissolve and hold in 
solution salts which the fresh water could not 
take up. 
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REMINISCENCES OF RED JACKET. 
Red Jacket was a celebrated Indian chief, be- 
longing to the Seneca tribe. His name was 
given on account of a richly embroidered scarlet 
jacket which he wore, and which was presented 
him by the British, during the Revolution. He 
won his distinction by his oratory. An old resi- 
dent of Buffalo gives the following reminiscen- 
ces of this well-known Indian, which show that 
he possessed vices, and it is very doubtful 
whether he possessed any virtues. The medal 
spoken of was presented the Chief by Gen. 
Washington. 


In the summer of 1826, Red Jacket, with 
some other Indians, had been in Buffalo for 
several days, drinking “‘fire-water,” sold by the 
various publicans. So long had the spree con- 
tinued that the redsmen had exhausted their 
small supply of cash, and most of them had 
even parted with their blankets. 

I was going to my breakfast one morning, and 
when passing the silversmith’s shop of Bob 
, Bob hailed me. On going into the shop 
he showed me a large silver medal, and asked 
me what I thought of that. 

I asked where he got it, and he replied, “I 
—" of an Indian, last night, for four shil- 
ings.” 

He asked me if I thought it was good silver. 
I replied that it certainly was, and told him that 
it was Red Jacket’s medal. the one that had 
_| been placed about the neck of the Chief by 
Gen. Washington himself. 

I hadn’t much spare money in those days, but 
I told Bob that he must neither melt nor sell 
the medal, and I would get the four shillings, re- 
deem it, and return it to Jacket. 

Isvent down to my boarding-house, told the 
story to the men—got sixpence from one, a shil- 
ling from another, and some threw in pennies, 
until the desired amount was raised, with which 
I immediately returned to Bob, who took the 
money and delivered me the medal. 

After going back and getting my breakfast, 
instead of returning to my work, I went out to 
hunt up Red Jacket. 

In about half an hour I found him, walking 








negress, on Main Street. I said,— 
“To-gus, go-da Jacket?” (How do you do, 
friend Jacket?) 
He replied, ‘“‘to-gus,”’ in a surly tone, and ap- 
peared to be considerably cross. 
I then pulled the medal out of my pocket, 
showed it to him, and asked him if he knew it. 
Snatching it from my hand with a very surly 
and emphatic “Ugh!” he stalked off with Susie, 
without the utterance of another syllable. I 
thought he might have thanked me, at least. 
[This medal is now in possession of Col. 


price.] 


in company with old Susie, half squaw and half 


Ely Parker, grand-nephew of Red Jacket, and 
Gen. Grant’s Chief of Staff, and is, of course, 
from the associations connected with it, above all 


by Birdseye Wilcox, which escorted Lafayette 
from the steamboat to the Eagle Tavern, where 
the reception was to take place. 

I happened to be stationed near the platform 
in front of the door, on which were a number of 
distinguished individuals, including Lafayette, 
Red Jacket, and others. 

After Red Jacket had been introduced to the 
illustrious marquis, the latter requested the in- 
terpreter to inquire of Red Jacket what had be- 
come of the young chief who so strenuously and 
eloquently opposed the treaty of Fort Stanwix. 
When this question was repeated to Jacket, he 
drew himself proudly up, appearing to me at 
least six inches taller than he really was, and, 
placing his hand upon his breast, replied,— 
“Tell him he stands before him.” 

Never in my life, continued our friend, did { 
see a movement of such noble dignity and grace 
performed by any other man. 


WHAT A LITTLE THING MAY 
AMOUNT TO. 

Serious results, as well as laughable surprises, 
sometimes come from a chain of accidents like 
the following. Reading it, one remembers the 
row of bricks he used to set up three inches 
apart and then make the first knock all the oth- 
ers down: 


As a gentleman was going along Fifth Street, 
he passed a place where some boys were play- 
ing marbles. Oneof them, in shooting his mar- 
ble, cleverly put it under the gentleman’s foot. 
The gentleman slipped and stumbled against a 
lady, also passing, precipitating her along with 
himself upon a large dog. The dog, frightened 
out of his propriety, bolted off, and ran between 
the legs of another gentleman, who, in falling, 
drew the string of a kite from the hands of a 
boy. The kite of course fell, and in falling 
frightened a span of horses attached to a wagon 
in an alley near by. The horses ran down the 
alley. A man who was building a fire in a car- 
penter’s shop by which they passed, started up 
to see what was the matter, and in doing so 
dropped his lighted match among the shavings. 
A fire was the consequence. The engines as- 
semabled, and in the hurry consequent upon the 
alarm, a man fell in the track of one of them 
and had his arm broken. Is the boy who shot 
the marble responsible for all the consequent 
damages? 

The train of circumstances here related, re 
minds us of the story of a Frenchman who at- 
tempted to commit suicide. He was determined 
not to be thwarted in his purpose, so he provided 
himself with a ladder, a rope, a pistol, a box of 
matches, and a vial of poison, and went a little 
before high tide to a post set up in the edge of 
the sea. Ascending the ladder, he ticd one end 
of the rope to the post, and the other round his 
neck; than he took the poison, sct his clothes on 
fire, put the muzzle of the pistol to his ear, and 
kicked away the ladder. In kicking down the 
ladder he sloped the pistol so that the ball 
missed his head and cut through the rope by 
which he was suspended and he {ell into the sea, 
thus extinguishing the flames of his clothes; 
the sea water which he involuntarily swallowed 
counteracted the poison, and the tide washed 
him on shore high and dry, so that, despite his 
precautions, he remained unhanged, unshot, un- 
poisoned, unburnedjand undrownced. 
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INTELLIGENCE OF A HORSE. 
A Minnesota journal prints the following ac- 
count of intelligence in a horse: 


Mr. A. has had for a considerable time, a span 
of sprightly little horses, that he has never sep- 
arated. In the stable, in the field, in the har- 
ness, they have always been together. This has 
caused a strong attachment to grow up between 
them. A few days ago he went with them out 
to Lake Minnetoka, on a fishing excursion. 
Taking them out of the carriage, he led them 
doayn to the lake and tied them with stout ropes, 
several rods apart, on a strip of grass that grew 
upon the shore, and left them to feed. 

Returning to the shanty, he threw himself up- 
on the floor to await the return of the party who 
had repaired to the lake to fish. 

Not much time had el ipsed before the sound 
of an approaching horse’s feet attracted his at- 
tention, and a moment after one of his span ap- 
peared at the door. The animal put his head in, 
and giving one neigh, turned and at a sow gal- 
lop, yet under evident excitement, returned to 
the spot where but a few minutes before he and 
his companion had been fastened. 

Surprised to find his horse loose, and struck 
with his singular conduct, Mr. A. immediately 
followed, ond found the other lying in the water, 
entangled in the rope, and struggling to keep 
his head from being submer: «1. 

While Mr. A. p ed to disengage the un- 
fortunate horse, the other horse stood by, mati- 
festing the utmost solicitude and sympathy, and 
‘when his mate was extricated from its perilous 
situation, and again upon its feet, the generous 
creature exhibited the most unquestionable signs 
of satisfaction and jey. 

That this intelligent animal should have no- 
ticed the misfortune of his mate; that he should 
know where to apply for rescue, and in his ef- 
forts should sunder a three-fourths of an inch 
rope—and finally that he should exhibit so high 
an appreciation of the event, are circumstances 
to astonish us, and commend themselves to the 
thoughtful consideration of those who would 
limit the power of reasoning to the genus homo. 


a. re 
A LITTLE girl, one rainy morning, exclaimed, 
as she looked from the window, “O, mam 


the little chickens are all saying their prayers. 
The chickens were holding thcir heads down, 
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When Lafayette visited Buffalo, in 1825, I be- 
longed to the rifle corps, commanded, I think, 
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For the Companion. 


THE LADY THAT BOARDS WITH 
KATIE’S MOTHER. 

This lady is Katie, herself. 

She makes believe that she kept house last 
summer, and also makes believe that she is 
boarding this winter. 

She says she is not strong enough todo her 
own work; that it is more trouble to look after 
a girl than her work is worth, and so she has to 
board, although she likes her own cooking best. 

This is make believe, alsos for if she lived on 
her own cooking, she would have nothing to eat 
but mud cakes. 

Katie is only six years old, and a small girl 
at that. She is lively and bright, and tries very 
hard to be useful. 

She almost always rocks the baby to sleep be- 
fore she goes to school at noon, and she sews 
patchwork very nicely. She has a few blocks 
put together for a bedquilt; and as she always 
likes to show her patchwork to her friends, I 
will show it to you. 
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Her mother says it will take sixty-four blocks 
for a bedquilt. 

Can you tell how many more she must make? 

Her mother wished her to begin the bedquilt 
so she could learn to sew. Katie began it after 
she “broke up keeping house,” she says. 

Iwas going to tell you about her house, but 
perhaps a picture of it can tell the story better 
than I can. 
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So, as I said before, Katie is boarding this 
winter. 

Ido not think her father and mother get the 
money back that it costs to keep her; but they 
scem more than satisfied to take the love and 
goodness of their little girl in return. 

Katie has a large family of babies and dollies. 

She says it takes all of her time to take care 
of her children; but that must be make believe, 
too; for when school is out she spends more 
than half the time sliding down hill. 

Yesterday she was sliding down hill, when her 
Cousin John came along. He isa young man, 
and lives about twenty miles from Katie’s house. 
He had just come on the cars. 

His mother had been to see Katie’s folks only 
the week before, and when she went home she 
said she believed Katie was the best little girl 
she ever saw. 

Katie did not see her Cousin John as he came 
along, but he saw her, and stopped her sled at 
the foot of the hill; and just for fun said,— 

“Is this lady on the sled the one that boards 
in that house on the top of the hill?” 

“O, goodie! goodie!” said Katie, jumping off 
her sled; “I am so glad you’ve come!” 

“Well, so am I,” saidJohn. “Hop on to your 
sled again, and try a slide up hill.” And he 
drew Katie to the top of the hill. 

“Are you going down again, or going in with 
me?” said he. 
z= “Tam going in with you,” said happy Katie, 

of course.” 

In the house John took a square bundle out 
of his travelling bag. “Something in there for 
you, Katie,” said he. “Guess what. And when 
You guess right you shall have it.” 


the other, guessing first one good thing and then 
another; but John said “No” to every thing. 
“Take off the paper,” said Katie, “and I can 
guess.” 

So he took off thegpaper and put a box on the 
chair. 

Katie’s eyes were wide open, of course, and 
she saw 





“O, dear!” said disappointed Katie, “I don’t 
want any matches. Little girls don’t want 
matches.” 

“But you keep house,” said John, “or you are 
going to nextsummer. I thought you were in 
great haste to go back to living on your own 
cooking—mud pies and sorrel; and, besides, if 
you are boarding, you have so many sick babies 
and dollies, with broken limbs and bruised noses, 
that it seems tome you must have to get up 
nights to take care of them.” 

Katie looked so sober that John said, “Well,: 
Katie, there are no matches in the box;” and so 
she went to smiling, and hopping, and guessing 
again. 

She did not guess right, but John opened the 
box pretty soon; for he begun to smell the din- 
ner, and I think he was hungry, although he 
said nothing about it. 
Have the little folks reading this story guessed 
what was in the box? Well, I shall have to do 
as John did, let you know, any way. There was 
a new hood for Katie; a silver thimble large 
enough for her when she becomes a truly lady; 
three little story books, and a box of paints. 
Did any of you guess right? 
Mrs. E. H. Fenn. 





THE KITTEN’S COMPLAINT. 


Iam a kitten just six months old, 

A regular beauty, I’ve often been told. 

You may search through all the country round, 

Buta finer kitten will not be found; 

And though it is true, as poets sing, 

That beauty isn’t the principal thing, 

It surely is nothing more fhan right 

To be glad one wasn’t born a fright. 

I think that I must have had a mother, 

But before I could tell one oy! from the other, 

Somebody took me out of the hay, 

Carried me miles and miles away, 

Saying, apy “I thought that may be 

You'd like a kitten to please the baby.” 

Please the baby! just think of that— 

What a horrible fate for a cat! 

Mean little wretch! what his mother can see 

Lovely in him is a wonder to me! 

He clutched at my throat till I gasped in despair, 

ile jerked at my whiskers and pniled at my hair; 

He poked his fat fingers straight into my eyes, 

And laughed with delight at my pitiful cries, 

Once, when he dragged me about by my tail, 

And nobody came at my sorrowful wail, 

I gave him a scratch in his face so red— 

And what do you think his mother said ?— 

Beat me, and called me an ugly old cat! 

Called him her lamb, and such nonsense as that. 

Now I should really like to know 

If there’s any reason that you can show 

Why a baby, that can only creep and cry, 

Has a better right in the world than I? 

I’ve made up A mind that the case is clear, 

That if somebody doesn’t interfere, 

And take me away from that horrible child, 

My cruel tortures will drive me wild; 

Somebody surely’11 find me lying, 

One of these mornings, dead or dying, 

And then, if your heart has ever known pity, 

Pray say: ‘Here lies an unfortunate kitty, 

wy ho might have lived to be known to fame,) 
killed by baby! Whata shame! 


RIGHT REPLY. 

Some school girls were whispering together in 
acorner of the room, when one of their com- 
panions entered. 

“OQ, Jane, do come here!” they cried. “We 
have a secret to tell you; but you must promise 
not to speak of it to any body, for the world.” 

“Well,” said Jane, “then I cannot hear it, for 
I never listen to any thing that I cannot tell my 
mother.” 





——_+o9——_—__—- 
“THAT’S HOW.” 

After a great snow-storm, a little fellow began 
to shovel a path through a large bank before 
his mother’s door. He had nothing but a small 
shovel to work with. 

“How do you expect to get through that 
drift?” asked a man passing by. 

“By keeping at it,’”’ said the boy, cheerfully; 
“that’s how.” 

—_———_+@)>—_—_—__—. 
GOD IS HERE. 

It was a beautiful and touching reply of a 
child whose mother found him playing all alone 
in the nursery, and said, 

“Ah, Frankie, nobody here but you!” 

Looking up with a radiant face he answered, 





Katie smiled, and hopped from one foot to 
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THE 
LARGEST STQCK 


—or— 


DRY GOODS 


-—IN— 


New England, 


FURNISHED TO THE CONSUMER DIRECT 
FROM THE MANUFACTURER 


At a Single Profit! 


JORDAN, MARSH.§ CO. 


Stock Complete in all Departments ! 


DOMESTICS. 


This department invariably includes all the leading pop- 
ular brands of BROWN and BLEACHED COTTONS, 
and represents every make of these goods which is known 
in New England. Buyers can always fully complete 
their lists of DOMESTICS with us, and at bottom prices, 
without the necessity of going elsewhere for special 
brands. 


OUR LANCASTER PRINTS 


Have become the leading makes of CALICOES in this 
market, and are daily coming forward in extensive varie- 
ty of novel design and beautiful coloring. 





IN DRESS GOODS 


We are constantly receiving the choicest styles and latest 
novelties of all the great European markets, fresh from 
the hands of ourown foreign buyers. Among the particu- 
larly desirable fabrics of to-day should be noted a full line 
of low-priced GROS GRAIN BLACK SILKS; all costs of 
BLACK ALPACAS in desirable makes; WHITE AL- 
PACAS; POPLIN ALPACAS, and MOREENS in vari- 
ous colors. 


IN LINENS AND WHITE GOODS 


We present extraordinary ind ts in BROWN 
BLEACHED and LOOM DAMASK; % and % NAP- 
KINS and DOYLEYS; and ENGLISH TOILET QUILTS. 
We have also just received a fresh and attractive assort- 
ment of WHITE PIQUES. 





IN SHAWLS 


We display our usual elaborate stock of FOREIGN and 
DOMESTIC goods, including an ly desirabl 
variety of GRAY and FANCY EFFECTSand STRIPES, 
besides a choice lot of BLACK THIBET SHAWLS. We 
shall shortly receive our splendid Spring assortment of the 
eclebrated Washington Mills PREMIER LONG and 
SQUARE SHAWLS, which for style, coloring, durability 
and cheapness are acknowledged to’be unrivalled. 








FLANNELS. 


This stock was never so full and varied, embracing 
every production, staple and fancy, which is known im 
the market. 


HOSIERY. 


Constantly on hand a large line of Foreign and Domes- 
tic HOSIERY, GLOVES, GENTS' FURNISHING 
GOODS, CORSETS, HOOP SKIRTS and VEIL BA- 
REGES. 


IN WOOLLENS 


Attention is invited to elegant SCOTCH CHEVIOTS, 
from the Windemere Woollen Mill, which are not sur- 
passed by any similar goods, domestic or imported. Also 
tosome choice designs in FANCY CASSIMERES, of 
novel weaving. Always on hand, a full line of JEANS, 
COTTONADES, COATINGS, SACKINGS, CASHME- 
RETS and REPELLANTS in every style and at all prices. 





JORDAN, MARSH & CO. 
AT WHOLESALE, 
Winthrop Square. 


AT RETAIL, 





“Yes, mamma, God is here.” 


THE very celebrated Cough Syrup of Dr. Stevens, pre- 
scribed and used in preference to all preparations for 
| Colas and Coughs, is now on sale by all good druggists. 
The trial bottle can be bought fur only 25c; the family 
size for 50c and $l. This licine is especially valuabi 
because it contains no drugs to stupefy or nauseate. 
8—2weop 
A WONDER FOR THE WORKSHOP.—Every M@. 
‘ehanic should have ready at hand a box of Grace's Cele- 
brated Salve, as itis a ready remedy for accidents, such 
pas Cuts, Bruises, Contused Wounds, Burns, Scalds, Poi- 
soned Skin, and Eruptions, caused by operations in the 
factory, dye-house, or printing-office. Only 25 cents a 
box. 8—lw 
FOUND AT LAST !—A remedy that not only relieves, 
but cures that enemy of mankind, Consumption, as well 
as the numerous satellites which revolve around it in the 
shape of Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis, Sore Throat, Influen- 
za, &c. The remedy we allude to is Dr. WisTaR's BAL 


84M OF WILD CHERRY, prepared by Seth W. Fowle & 
Son, Boston. 8—lw 


i FACT WORTH KNOWING—That White Pine Com:« 
ound is the surest, best and safest remedy yet discovered 
‘or Incipient Consumption, Throat and Chest Diseases, 

Kidney Complaints, and other similar weaknesses. Thou- 
sands are ready to testify of its virtue. 8—lw 


HUNTING AND TRAPPING. 
Instructions by a hunter and trapper ef long practical 
experience, with diagram and directions for makin 
trap. Also, instructions HOW TO TRAIN ANIMALS, 
inc ndinganeny amusing and wonderful tricks. Both for 
ONLY TEN CE. 


I-—4w JESSE HANEY & CO., 119 Nassau St., N. ¥. 
PRANG’S AMERIOAN CHROMOS 


For sale at all respectable Art Stores. a = y 
—6w 




















mailed FREE, by L. PRANG & CO., Boston. 





Maple Leaves 

Is the Cheapest Paper Published. 

Each number contains SIXTEEN QUARTO PAGES, 
and its matter is varied and interesting, and peculiarly 
suited to rural homes. Every one may find something to 
suit his or her taste in its entertaining columns, which 
are a melange of Stories Foz: Puzzles, Agricultural 
and Scientific Articles, Useful ecipes, Ornamental Art, 
etc., etc., andevery number is finely illustrated. Itis is 
sued about the first of each month, and is sent regu- 
larly to subscribers for 


Only Twenty-five Cents a Year. 

A fine list of valuable premiums is offered to those 
who will getup clubs. Specimen copies sent on receipt 
of stamp to pay postage. Send twenty-five cents and get 
oo er for a-year; you will not regret it. Address O. 
A. ROORBACH, 102 Nassau St., New York. 2—l0w 





CATARREH! CATARRET! 


Why wil] you suffer with this loathsome disease when 
a never-failing remedy is athand. Dr. Wadsworth's Dry 
Up has cured thousands of cases of Catarrh, and num- 
berless Colds in the head during the past eight vears. 
Pamphiet all about ;Catarrh sent on receipt of stamp to 

ay postage. H. H. BURRINGTON, Proprietor, Providence, 

I., also for sate by G. C. GooDWIN & Co., 38 Hanover: 
Street, Boston. —12w 
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YE PIMPLED, BLOTCHED and ULCERATED 
victims of scrofulous diseases, who drag your unclean 
persons into the company of better men, take AYER'S 
SARSAIARILLA, and purge out the foul corruption 
from yor blood. Restore your health, and you will not 
only enjoy life better, but make your company more tole- 
rable to those who must keep it. 6—2w 








MAGIC, MYSTERY AND MIRTH sent to any ad- 
dress on receipt of a postage stamp, by W. HEPBURNE, 102 
Nassau Street, New York. 3—tf 





Compare Prices. 


THE MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO., whose Or- 
= are acknowledged to be the best, have | season 
ntroduced very important improvements and néw styles 
of Organs, and have materfully reduced prices. Four 
Octave Organs, $50 each; Five Octave Double-Reed Ow 
gans, Five Stops, $125. Every one having any idea off 
purchasing an Organ should at least obtain one of their 
circulars (which will be sent free) and compare . 
Address the MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO., 596 
= New York, or 154 Tremont Street, Boston. 

—8w 





$5,000 A YEAR 
Can be made by live agents, selling my new and valuae 
ble invention. Address J. AHEARN, 63 Second Street, 
Baltimore, Md. I+41w 








The Great New England Remedy. 


DR. J. W. POLAND'S 
WHITE PINE COMPOUND 


Cures Sore Throat, Colds, Coughs, Diptheria, Bronchi- 
tis, Spitting of Blood, and Pulmona’ Aftections gene- 
rally. It is a remarkable remedy for Kidney Complaints. 
This medicine is free from any thing deleterious, pleas- 
ant to the taste, yet safe, sure and effective in its action. 


An Invaluable Medicine for the Purifying 
of the Blood. 


DR. J. W. POLAND'S HUMOR DOOTOR, 


A Positive Remedy for all kinds of Humors,—Scrofula, 
Scurvy, Salt Rheum, Erysipelas, Nettle Rash, Boils, Car 
buncles, Ulcers, and all Obstinate A ffections ot the Skin; 
Mercurial Diseases, and every Taint of the System; Dys- 
pepsia, and those diseases originating in the Derange- 
ment of the Digestive Organs, viz: Bilious Complaints, 
Neuralgia, Nervous Affections, Headache, Languor, Loss 
of Appetite, Depression of Spirits and Costiveness. 

Prepared at the New England Botanic Depot, 


Boston. 
0. W. SWETT, M. D., Proprietor. 
i © Detter per Bottle. Five Dollars tor Six Bottles. 
—9w 


- - to $200 per 
month, everywhere, male and female, to introduce the 
GENUINE IMPROVED COMMON SENSE FAMILY BSEW- 
ING MACHINE. his Machine will stitch, hém, fell, tack, 
quilt, cord, bind, braid and embroider in a most superior man- 
mer. Price only $18. Fully warranted for five years, We will 
pay $1000 for any machine that will sew a stronger, more ner 
tiful, or more elastic seam than ours. It makes the * Elasti 
Lock Stitch.” Every second stitch can be cut, and still the cloth 
canvot be pulled apart without tearingit. We pay Agents from $75 
to $200 per month and expenses, or a commission from which 
twice that amount can be made. Address, SECOMB & CO., 
PITTSBURGH, PA.; ST. LOUIS, MO., or BOSTON, MASS 
CAUTION.—Do not be imposed upon by other parties palming 
hicss cast-iron hi under the same name or other- 
Wise. Ours is the only genuine and really practical cheap 
machine manufactured. 


WORTED cant eet stng macnn 


5 The simplest, cheapest and 
ever invented. Will 











the 


t Knitting Machine 





sw 242 to 250 Washington Street. 


i ) stitche inute. Liberal 
frducomente to Agents, Address, AMERICAN  KiITTING 
MACHINE 00,, Boston, Mass., or Bt. Louis, Mo. 
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The PRICE of the Companion is $1.50 a year, | 
strictly in advance. 3 

Papers by carrier, $1.75 in advance. ' 

New subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 
DISCONTINUANCES. — The Publishers must be | 
notified by letter when a subscriber wishes his 
paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

he courts have decided that all subscribers | 
to newspapers are held responsible until arrear- 
ages are paid, and their papers are ordered to | 
be discontinued. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to 
which your paper is sent. Your name cannot 
be found on our books unless this is done. | 

Letters to Publishers should be addressed to 
— MASON & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, | 

lass. 





For the Companion. 
SIGHTS IN AN OLD GERMAN 
TOWN. 
From a Correspondent. 

This quiet old German city is situated on the 
river Oker, a branch of the Weser, and is about 
‘half way between Bremen and Berlin. 

It is the capital of a dukedom which bears 
the same name, and here is the residence of the 
duke. He is the last, however, of his line, and 
at his death, if not before, his inheritance will 
become a part of the kingdom of Prussia. The 
power of Prussia is felt here even now; for 
though the soldiers of the duke wear the black 
uniform which has been worn in the years past 
on so many hard fought fields, yet they are un- 
der Prussian Generals, and in time of war must 
fight the battles of Prussia. 

The city [ have called an old city. It celebrat- 
ed its one thousandth anniversary in 1861. 

Like all the older cities in Europe, it was for- 
merly surrounded by a wall. The wall, how- 
ever, was levelled more than half a century ago; 
and where once was a frowning rampart, there 
is now a well-shaded promenade. 

The city has overstepped its former limits, and 
there are many of the best private residences 
outside of the promenade. The greater part of 
the population, however, live within this circle. 

Here the houses are very close together. The 
streets, moreover, are very narrow and crooked. 
The upper stories of the houses not unfrequently 
project into the street twelve or eighteen inches 
at the second story, as much more at the third, 
and so on. It seems, in some of the strects, as 
if the quaintly ornamented gables above were 
bending towards cach other for a friendly chat. 

The sidewalks, also, are very narrow; but the 
streets are so clean that one never hesitates to 
use them, and especially as horses and carriages 
are not so numerous as to be very troublesome. 

Beasts of Burden. 

One never sees here such carriages as are 
common in America. ‘Indeed, almost the only 
carriage in use in Braunsehweig is the droschke, 
which is quite like an American hack, though 
heavier and very clunsy. 

Usually the wagons are drawn by horses. 
Cows are not unfrequently used, but oxen never. 
One also sees in the streets here smaller wagons, 
or rather carts, of the same pattern as those just 
described. 

These are drawn sometimes by donkeys, very 
often by dogs, occasionally by women, and at 
times by men and boys. The dogs perform 
their duties very faithfully; but I have noticed 
that when a dog who is enjoying the liberty of 
the street makes his appearance, it requires 
quite a struggle on the part of the dog in har- 
ness, and sometimes the master’s whip, to pre- 
serve the even tenor of his way. 

Women in Harness. 

At first I had not a little sympathy for these 
dogs, as in my walks about the city I saw them 
panting in front of their heavy loads; but as I 
met everywhere women bearing heavy burdens 
on their backs in baskets made for this very pur- 
pose, and even dragging these same dog-carts 
along the streets, I thought I had better reserve 
my sympathy for the women. So nowI regard 


the dog-cart as one of the great institutions of 
Braunschweig, and I feel like crying, Long live 


_ TERMS. 


| the whip. 


An American gentleman, who was in Ger- 


by a woman, probably the peasant’s wife, and a 
donkey. The three halted for ashort rest as the | 
American approached, and the latter halting | 
also, and addressing the man, said that such a | 
sight was a very strange one to him. Ile had 
never seen a woman in such circumstances in 
his own country, America. , 

“Ah,” was the reply, “we have a hard time 
here in Germany, and the women must bear 
their share of the burden.” 

A very true remark, doubtless, though a 
change of places would have been agreeable to 
the woman, who was standing beside the don- 
key —a thought which seems not to have oc- 
curred to her oppressed lord, who was carrying 


Ihave not witnessed so revolting a scene in 
Braunschweig. But a few days since, 1 saw in 
one of my walks a woman and two girls drag- 
ging and pushing through the city a cart full 
of potatoes. On the load was a small child 
asleep, and in one corner, as if the load was not 
sufficiently heavy, was the pet dog of the family, 
also quietly sleeping. 

Women in the Market and on the Farm. 

Indeed, a large part of the work which in 
America is done by men, is here done by women. 
The markets are managed and attended mostly 
by them. And on Saturday thoy may be seenin 
the early morning entering the city with 
baskets on their backs, containing butter, 
cheese, eggs, and the various products of the 
garden. 

Women, also, do most of the work on the 
farms. A friend of mine, in coming from Berlin 
to Braunschweig, a few days since, saw fifteen 
persons hoeing in a single field, and fourteen of 
them were women. 
It is so everywhere in Germany. One reason 
for this is doubtless to be found in the fact that 
so many of the young men are required by the 
standing army of Prussia. 
Then, too, emigration has drained, and is still 
draining, the country of the young and the en- 
terprising. In the year 1854 nearly 78,000 per- 
sons sailed for America from the port of Bremen 
alone. 
At present, from the ports of Bremen and 
Hamburg, three steamers sail weekly for New 
York and Baltimore; and still the movement 
westward is so’ strong, that passage must be se- 
cured several months in advance. 
Higher Classes. 
Of course this out-of-door labor by women is 
restricted to the lowest class of society. The 
condition of women among the higher classes is 
very much the same as with us, though there 
is an impression here that it is quite different. 
To a German woman America is the paradise 
of her sex. One wished to tell me, a few days 
since, what she had heard concerning American 
ladies; and as she could not speak English, and 
I understood very little German, she resorted to 
sign-language; and rocking to and fro— though 
there are no rocking chairs in Germany, — and 
fanning herself with her hand, she gave me to 
understand that in America women spend their 
time in ministering to their own case and com- 
fort. 
This I thought not quite correct, and so I told 
her she had been misinformed; that while 
women among us do not work in the fields, or 
bear heavy burdens about the streets, they are 
by no means idle. 

She could hardly be persuaded, however, that 
this is the ease, so strongly was the impression 
she had received fixed in her mind. 

Dress. 

The style of dress in Braunschweig for both 
men and women does not differ much from that 
now prevalent in our larger Amcrican cities. 

Extravagance in dress, however, is not so com- 
mon as among us. Only a dandy thinks it 
necessary to appear in a new hat with every 
change of the fashion; and on public occasions 
I have seen men of position and fortune wearing 
hats which in America would be regarded as 
shocking. 

Girls and Boys. 

The girls, in their straw hats and light summer 
dresses, might almost be taken for their sisters 
beyond the sea; but the boys, especially on Sun- 
day, when dressed in their black frock coats and 
open vests, look like little old Germans. 

Ihave seen boys not more than six years old 
dressed precisely like a man of sixty. 

Peasants’ Dress. 
But the strangest dress of all is that of the 
peasants from the country around, who come 
into the city on Sundays and on market days. 
The men are dressed in very long coats, which 
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braid, and lined with some bright colored ma- | 


many some years ago, saw near Halle,a man | terial. They also wear knee breeches and long { 
walking at the side of a cart, which was drawn | stockings. 


The peasant women wear neither hats nor 
bonnets, but twist their hair into a waterfall, 
which is fastened very high up on the back part 
of the head, and adorned with a cluster of very 
wide black ribbons which reach nearly to the 
ground. 
Braunschweig, Germany, 
May 26, 1868. 

CHINESE INDUSTRY. | 
A writer shows how it is that the vast popula- 
tion of China is enabled to live and thrive: 





For patient and untiring industry, it seems to 
me the Chinese have no equals. Any thing 
which needs great labor and but little skill, they 
can do better than all the world beside; if it be 
the digging of innumerable miles of canals, or 
the building of great walls that stretch half-way 
across a continent, they can do it. There are 
no more careful, thrifty, economical tillers of 
the soil than they; even the steepest hillsides 
are redeemed from waste by narrow terraces; 
and their broader fields are kept as tidily as 
gardens. They spare no labor nor economy in 
the enriching of the soil, and work hour after 
hour to irrigate it, carrying the water often for 
considerable distances in huckets swung across 
their shoulders. They use very little agricul- 
tural machinery, and all their implements are 
of th@fudest sort. What they depend on is the 
ceaseless drudgery of patient manual labor; 
and by this alone, the agricultural miracle 
which makes all China one great garden has 
been wrought. 
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YOUR HANDS. 


God gave paws to the cat, and hoofs to the 
horse, and fins to the fish, and wings to the 
birds; but he gave to the children hands, which 
can do a great deal more than these can. And 
he took a great deal of pains to make a hand. 
He put twenty-nine small bones in it, and joints 
which open and shut like a door. Did you ever 
think what your hand could do? It can hold, 
and carry, and lift, and pull, and cut, and pick, 
and dig, and wash, and sew, and write, and 
wring, and knit, and ever so many other things. 
God, I am sure, never meant it to be idle. 
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A LADY went out shopping, promising her 
little son she would get him a cocoa-nut, and 
procured one with the husk on it, in which state 
he had never seen the article. On arriving at 
home she gave it to the boy, who looked curi- 
—_ smiled, and laid it down. Presently he 
said,— 

“Mother, where is my cocoa-nut ?” 

“T just now gave it to you,” she replied. 
Taking it up again, he looked at it curiously 
for a moment, and exclaimed,— 
“That thing a cocoa-nut! Why, I thought it 
was a waterfall!” 
—————+o>—_—_ 


Ir is said of Mohammed that he never wore 
silk but once in his life; and then threw it aside 
in disgust, saying it was no fit dress for a man. 
Still, he was in some things of extremely deli- 
cate and sensitive taste, as in the use of per- 
fumes, and in his distaste for unpleasant odors. 
At Medina he once sent back a dish of mutton 
to the sender untouched, because it was flavored 
with onions, saying that they were distasteful to 
the angel who visited him. He never travelled 
without tooth-picks, and antimony for his eyes. 
He was a good listener in conversation, and 
never, in shaking hands, was the first to with- 
draw his own. 

i . . 
In the olden times, when pastors “spoke right 
out in meetin’,” a clergyman in Scituate thus 
addressed one of his auditors: 
“Neighbor Bryant, it is to your reproach that 
you have disturbed the worship by coming late, 
living as you do within a mile of this place, 
and especially, since here is Goody Barstow, 
who has milked seven cows, made a cheese, and 
walked five miles to the house of God, in good 








A CANDIDATE for auditor of public accounts 
was called upon for a speech. On rising, he 
commenced: ‘Gentlemen, you have called upon 
me for a few remarks. I have none to make—I 
have no prepared speech. Indeed, I am no 
speaker. I do not desire to be a speaker—I only 
want to be an auditor.” 


Quite PROBABLE.—How did it happen that 
the patriarchs lived to such extreme old age?” 
asked a noisy infidel doctor of a modest young 
clergyman. To which the clergyman replied,— 

“Porhaps they took no physic.” 

“SpLenpip!’’—At a party in an up-town res- 
idence, 2 young and enthusiastic lady used the 
word “splendid” eighty-three times, by special 
count. Poor, wearied word! How it must sigh 
for rest! 

A LITTLE boy seeing a man prostrate before a 
eroggery, opened the door and said to the pro- 
prictor, “See here, sir, your sign has fallen 
down.” 

Wuat is that which no man wants, which if 
any man has he would not part with for untold 
wealth? <A bald head. 

How to prevent seasickness—keep on shore. 
This is a sure preventive! 

A pusiic singer who “draws” well—The mos- 
quito. 


A Key that fits every body’s truank—Turkey. 
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Press. 
Lending the book to a bright, intelligent boy, we asked, 


on his returning it, “Well, how did you like ‘Lion Ben?” 
First rate was the reply. 
is not a sensational story, but like a bracing morning air, 
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CHARLIE BELL, the Waif of Elm Island. 16mo. 


Tilustrated. $1 25. 
The second volume of “Elm Island Stories” tells the 
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with whose boys he shares the exciting adventures ofa 
new country and a rude state of society. 
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16mo. Illustrated. 


(From the Preface.) 


You remember the old Proverb “Birds of a Feather 
flock together.” These stories of the faults and confessions, 
the lessons and rewards, the mistakes and amendments of 
children like yourselves, are “birds of a feather’ in many 
respects, and so “flock together,"’ and so naturally flock te- 
gether in this little book. 


II. 

FINE FEATHERS DO NOT MAKE FINE BIRDS. 
By Miss Kate J. Neely. 16mo. Illustrated. $1. 
“Miss Necly is author of many popular books for chil- 
dren. She is a vigorous writer, and enters upon her task 
with an apparent knowledge of the wants of the young. 
III. 

HANDSOME IS THAT HANDSOME DOES. By 
Mrs. M. E. Bradley. 16mo. Illustrated. $1. 

Tn this volume it is the aim of the writer to show that 


“it is better to be beautiful in soul than in body, and to be 
rich in goodness than in gold.”* 


“These volumes are all pleasantly written, and the chil- 
dren ia the stories are not so unlike real children as i 
sometimes unfortunately the case. The books are in such 
demand in the family that some difficulty was experienced 
in getting them into our hands long enough to notice 
them."'—Religious Monthly. 
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Twelve Nights in the Hunter’s Camp; 
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THE GENERAL. 
Tilustrated.....eccseeeseeeeeeee eS] DO 
A narrative of Hunting Adventures and Indian Life ia 
the West, told around the camp fire. “The G »neral” was 


a well-known character in the West, and this narrative 
is founded on actual experience. 


16mo. 
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